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AN INDIAN BOWL 






S Donald Murray’s companions 
A had gone to Newport, seven 
miles away, to replenish the 
stock of provisions, Donald took the 
boat and rowed across the river, . 
hoping to add something to his collection 
of Indian relics. The boys were camped on 
the Juniata River, some miles above its 
junction with the Susquehanna. Opposite 
the camp was a beach that Donald had 
wanted to. visit, mainly because the clay 
bank at the head of the beach looked very 
promising. Indeed, on the beach itself Donald 
picked up a number of arrowheads, although, 
because of the constant friction of the water, 
they were not very perfect. 

The bank yielded better results. In a short 
time he found a dozen splendid specimens 
protruding more or less from the earth. And 
while he eagerly searched the irregular and 
crumbling surface, his eye caught a glimmer 
of red halfway up the slope. 

The spot was hardly larger than a dime, but 
something in its appearance seemed to draw 
the boy down beside it. With trembling fingers 
he opened his knife and, leaving a wide margin 
round the bit of red, began carefully to loosen 
the earth. Lump by lump, the clay fell away. 
At length Donald held the treasure in his 
hands. 

It was an Indian bowl, deep reddish brown 
in color,quaintly ornamented, wholly unscarred 
—as perfect as it had been on the day when it 
came from the maker’s hand. Donald raised a 
shout of joy. The next moment he realized 
that he was not alone. 

‘‘Well! Well! What does this mean?’’ cried 
a hearty voice at his elbow. Donald looked up. 
The stout man with a fishing rod over his 
shoulder was Dr. Becker. He was an anti- 
quarian of wide repute, and there was no one 
to whom Donald would have been more proud 
to show his prize. 

‘* Beautiful! Beautiful! ’’ the doctor ex- 
claimed as he studied the bowl. ‘‘Will you 
part with this, my lad? For three dollars? 
Five dollars?’’ 

‘* No, sir, I wouldn’t sell it,’’ Donald an- 
swered. 

‘‘Quite right! Quite right! Neither would I. 
I take it that you’re interested in such things?’’ 

Modestly Donald admitted that he was. The 
old collector and the young one began to talk 
about Indian pottery and the like, and an hour 
slipped by very pleasantly. Then Dr. Becker 
glanced at his watch. 

‘“Time I was moving on, ’’ he said. ‘‘I think 
in the first place, though, I’ll go up to Car- 
stone’s house and get a drink. My boat is some 
distance away, and I’m too thirsty to wait 
until I get across the river. Come up to my 
camp to-night, and bring your bowl for my 
friends to see, will you?’’ he asked, as he 
hurried away. 

‘* Yes, sir, I’ll come,’’ Donald promised. 
Then he attacked the clay bank again; but 
this time, for all his searching, he could not 
tind so much as an arrowhead. 

‘*T’]1 come with a shovel to-morrow and do 
some digging,’’ he told himself at length. 

As he straightened his back and brushed his 
knees he saw another visitor approaching 
through the woods that bordered the bank. No 
such congenial companion as Dr. Becker was 
this newcomer, John Carstone, the surly farmer 
who owned the land. The boys had met him 
two days before. They had tried to buy some 
milk and vegetables, but out of sheer cranki- 
ness, it seemed,-he had refused to deal with 
them. 

Donald’s first impulse was to hurry away. 
At the second thought he laid his precious 
bow] at the foot of the bank and kicked a lot 
of loose earth over it. Then he moved a few 
yards off, and was intently bending over the 
ground when Carstone —and his bulldog — 
reached the spot. 

‘*Do you know you’ re trespassin’, you young 
rascal? ’’? Carstone began roughly. ‘‘ Where’s 
that pot’ry you picked up on my land?’’ 

Donald, taken by surprise, could only stare 
at him in silence. 

‘*7’]] make you talk!’’ Carstone cried. 
Springing down the bank, he seized the boy 
with one hand and with the other explored his 
pockets. He flung the arrowheads contemptu- 
ously to the ground, and then repeated his 
demand. 

‘‘Where’d you hide that pot’ry? Speak up, 
now!’’ 

‘*T don’t believe you have any claim on it,’’ 
Donald answered, ‘‘and I don’t intend to tell 
you where it is.’’ 

‘‘TDon’t ye? We’ll see about that!’’ He tight- 
ened his grip on Donald’s collar and dragged 
him up the bank. ‘‘ You’ll tell me, before 
to-morrow mornin’, where that pot’ry is—or 
go to Newport jail for trespassin’!’’ Carstone 
growled. 

Donald went along meekly enough. He sus- 
pected that if he made any resistance the bull- 
dog would have a hand—or, rather, a set of 
teeth—in the affair. So the boy did not protest 
when Carstone led him past the rickety farm- 
house and thrust him into a brick outbuilding. 


ce fits 





‘When you make up your mind to 
tell where that pot’ry is, holler, and 
I’ll hear ye,’’ said Carstone, as he 
locked the door. 

So, thought Donald bitterly, that 
was the kind of man Dr. Becker was! Of 
course he had told Carstone about the pot- 
tery, and bribed him to secure it by fair 
means or foul. Donald promised himself, 
though, that the scheme should never win. 

The thing to do was to escape ; and as his 
eyes grew accustomed to thedarkness he studied 
the curious place in which he found himself. 
It might have been used, he concluded, as some 
kind of smokehouse. The walls were unplas- 
tered, the floor was of earth, there were no 
windows. But there was a chimney! And, 
looking up through the fireplace, Donald could 
see the comforting sky. 

Donald made up his mind that when it grew 
dark he would go out by that road. No help 
could be expected. He had hidden his boat in 
the bushes, and when his companions returned 
to camp at six o’clock they would suppose he 
had gone down the river. Carstone’s farm was 
the last place where they would think of look- 
ing for him even if they undertook a search. 

But while he waited for the afternoon to wear 
away he pleased himself with thinking how, 
unaided, he would spoil a mean plot. And when 
at length the stars came out it was in quite a 
joyous frame of mind that he squeezed himself 
into the flue and started to ascend the chimney. 

Using fingers and feet, knees and elbows, he 
crept upward inch by inch. Clouds of soot and 
lime threatened to blind and choke him. More 
than once he became wedged, as it seemed, 
between the narrow walls. But at last he put 
his head into the open air. His clothes were 
torn, his hands were bleeding, and he was 
blackened from head to foot. Little he cared 
for that when he found himself out on the roof. 

He waited a moment to rest and get his bear- 
ings. Then he dropped lightly to the ground. 
Before him was a sloping stretch of garden; 
then came a belt of woods; next, the river 
shore. At his right a quivering bar of light 
shone from a window of the farmhouse; but 
all was quiet. 

Bending low, Donald hurried down through 
the garden. He made no sound, he thought; 
but all at once he heard a hoarse bark that 
seemed to be right at his heels. The bulldog 
had discovered his escape. 

Now Donald began to run. If he could reach 
the woods, he might somehow shake off the 
dog. But here, in his path, there suddenly 
appeared some kind of obstruction. He was 
going almost too fast to swerve, and, whatever 
it was, he thought he could leap it. 

Up he went—then down again —his feet 
crashing through rotten boards—down into 
John Carstone’s old well! 

The water more than covered his head. He 
went quite under, but he did not touch bottom. 
When he came up, gasping and spluttering, 
his clutching fingers found no bucket rope, 
nothing to which he could hold or by which 
he might climb. He swept his hands over the 
slimy rocks. Finally, he did find a little crevice, 
and he desperately struck his nails into it. 

Of-course he had called for help—but who 
was there to hear him? And how much longer 
would he have strength to shout, or even to 
hold his head above the water? Already the 
deadly numbness of the cold seemed to have 
crept above his waist. But now, mercifully, 
his senses began to dull; and although he still 
clutched the rock, he hardly realized what 
might be going on above or round him. 

Donald came to himself in John Carstone’s 
kitchen. Dr. Becker was giving him something 
very nauseous to drink. The boys, Donald’s 
tent mates, were looking on with interest. So 
was John Carstone. 

Donald’s mind was not very clear as yet, but 
the sight of Dr. Becker revived his suspicions 
and his sense of injury. 

‘*Go ’way!’’ Donald sputtered feebly. 
‘*You’re not going to get that bowl!’’ 

‘*Tut! Tut!’’ said Dr. Becker. ‘‘I didn’t put 
Carstone up to take your bowl—bother it! I 
did tell him that if ever he found any such 
pottery I’d be glad to buy it—and I’m sorry I 
ever mentioned the matter at all. So is he, 
probably. ’’ 

‘*He pulled you out of the well,’’ one of 
Donald’s companions added. 

‘“‘Where’d you fellows come from?’’ asked 
Donald. 

‘*We met the doctor when we were looking 
for you. He said he left you on this side of 
the river; so we came over, and got here just 
in time to help Mr. Carstone haul you out.’’ 

Having been ‘‘hauled out’’ in time, Donald 
was not much the worse for his icy bath. At 
any rate, he was able to go back to camp on 
the following day. And before he went John 
Carstone haltingly growled out a sort of round- 
about apology. 

Donald received it gracefully, and said there 
was no harm done and everything was all right. 
That was the way he felt about it, in view of 
the fact that he had the Indian bowl 
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DANIEL WEBSTER 
FLOU “Better than the Best” 


has taken the place of ordinary flour, just as the old mill and 
the old family chaise have been succeeded by the modern 
milling plant and the motor car. 

It has raised the standard of Bread, Cakes and Pastries to 
a new and higher level because it contains more food value 
and more nourishment. It is Baking Economy—order a bag 
to-day and prove it. 








If Daniel Webster Flour does not make the best 
Our Guaran tee bread you have ever baked—after using one bag or 
barrel—return empty bag or barrel to the dealer and the price will be refunded. 





Represented in Eastern’ New England by Walter E. Fuller, 35 South’St., Brighton, Mass. 
In Western New England by A. G. Ganahl, 470 Belmont Avenue, Springfield, Mass. 
Distributor for Boston and vicinity, Jacob Thurman, 148 State St.; Boston. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 

















No Other Extension 
Couch Like It. 


MINIMUM of space required — 
2. 


a maximum of comfort afforded. 
Closed, it is a Divan 27x72 inches. 
Extended, it forms a Bed 51 x 72 inches. 


The surface of the extended Bed is perfectly level and both 
sides of the mattress are of equal thickness. You can’t 
get that in other kinds. The head and foot boards run clear 
across, and keep mattress, pillows and covers in place. 


To open or close The Climax, it is only necessary to pregs 
the foot lightly on a lever. Made of the best material, to stand 
long and constant usage. The National wire fabric is sup- 
ported at each end by a row of fine spiral springs, giving 
perfect comfort and security. 


Don’t buy any couch till you see a Climax. For sale 
by the leading house-furnishers. In case you cannot obtain 
it from your regular dealer, please notify us and we will see 
that you are supplied. 

Write for illustrated descriptive folder if you are 
thinking of buying a Couch. 


U. S. SPRING BED COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
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‘* Not on my land!” 
she called after him. ‘‘ Re- 





OP! Pop, pop! The 
P light, rapid reports 

of an automatic 
shotgun floated down the 
glen on the air of the May 
morning. At the sound 
Harry Holliday, moving 
cautiously through the 
currant bushes at the foot 
of the ravine, looked up 
from the camera she was 
adjusting and exclaimed 


33 BO*ESS Ee 


4) indignantly: 

r ‘* After my birds again! 
ef suppose it’s Joe Biane. 
7 If it is, I declare I’ go 
2) straight to town and fetch 
af the game warden out here 
6 to arrest him! And of 


course he spoiled my pic- 
ture, too!’’ 

The grouse cock that 
had been strutting vain- 
» gloriously on the edge of 
the alfalfa had folded his 
~~ wings and scuttled out of 
sight. Harry closed her 
camera and, in her ging- 
ham apron and sunbon- 
net, just as she had come 
from the kitchen, started 
up the cow path through 
the glen. 

The steep sides of the 
narrow opening between 
the foothill buttes were 
masked by a thick growth 
of quaking asp, willow 
and thorn apple, and it 
was impossible to see 
whether the person who 
had been shooting was 


o 


ae 


“2 








member, Joe, I’ve warned 
you. Next time I’! bring 
the game warden out from 
town to arrest you.”’ 

A mocking laugh an- 
swered her from the wil- 
lows. ‘‘ Better watch out; 
I’ll get even with you, if 
you try any of that on 
me. %? 

Harry looked after him 
with sparkling eyes and 
elenched hand. ‘‘ Such 
people!’’ she exclaimed. 
‘“*They are a menace to 
the country. ’”’ 

She turned with a start. 
While she had been talk- 
ing with Joe a man on 
horseback had come over 
the ridge and crossed the 
meadow. As she turned, 
the rider, who had drawn 
rein close to her and who 
was looking down at her 
with interest, touched his 
hat. Harry’s cheeks red- 
dened as she explained 
what had happened. 

‘*Get the law on him 
like you threatened, ’’ the 
stranger advised ; ‘*‘that’ll 
learn him. It ain’t good 
business not to stick out 
for your rights. ’’ 

‘““It is not only my 
rights, it is the birds’ 
rights, I’m fighting for, 
and unfortunately Joe is 
not the only one who 








hidden there. Harry did 
not even stop to look. 
More than one experience 
with poachers had taught 
her where she was most 





“THAT AIN'T ALL YOU'VE GOT, IS IT?” 


ORAWN BY ARTHUR E. BECHER 


ASKED LUDLUM 


needs teaching. In spite 
of signs all round our 
fence the hunters come 
right inside and shoot. I 








ie 


likely to come upon them. 

There was a meadow at 
the head of the draw, watered by the 
spring that flowed from the rocks under 
the next lift in the foothills and shel- 
tered on all sides by trees. This little 
meadow was one of the favorite nesting 
places of grouse and sage hens along 
that side of the foothills. Here, too, they 
roosted through the midday heat, com- 
ing out at dawn and evening to feed. 
To this spot and to others like it the 
hunters came even before the game 
season opened. Every spring now for 
three years Harry had kept guard over 
this meadow as well as over other favor- 
ite feeding grounds on the ranch; she 
had warned off and sometimes driven 
off hunters who ignored the printed 
warnings hung on the fences. 

There was one poacher who persisted 
in defying her. He was Joe Biane, the 
eighteen-year-old son of a ‘‘Portugee’’ 
sheep herder who lived on the home- 
stead east of Harry’s and her brother 
Rob’s. Sly, quick and indifferent to 
all remonstrance or warning, Joe had 
given her a good deal of trouble. 

This time Harry determined to have 
a final understanding with him. If he 
would shoot on her land, he should be 
punished. In her excitement she had 
started running ; but the path was steep, 
the sun ardent, and before she could 
reach the meadow she was out of breath, 
hot, and not any calmer. In a final 
desperate effort to cut across Joe’s path 
toward home she swerved through the 
trees and almost ran over Joe himself. 





He was moving stealthilye through 
the willows, but, startled by Harry’ rs | 


unexpected appearance, he stopped | 
short. 

‘*Joe!l’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘I thought ! 
so.’’ 


‘*You did!’’ he said, laughing mis- 
chievously. ‘‘I ain’t the only fella that 
takes a short cut through here, am I?’’ 

‘*You take it oftenest. Outsiders | 
don’t get here quite so early in the | 
morning, either. I see I’m too late to| 
save my birds, though.’’ 


hen ay hung from Joe’s left hand. | 
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“&y Elizabeth G. Young 


Chapter One, in which Mr. Ludlum does some figuring 


Joe looked at it, too. ‘‘ Pretty nice 
one, ain’t it?’’ he observed. ‘‘Want 
I should get you one?’’ 

‘*T should say not!” she exclaimed 
angrily. ‘‘ And what’s more, you 
may put that one down. I’ve told 
you not to shoot on my land, and 
I don’t intend to have you carry 
off the birds under my nose, even 
though they are dead. Give it to 
me, please. ’’ 

But Joe only stepped back as she reached 
out her hand. ‘This ain’t yours,’’ he said. 
He was no longer smiling; instead, he eyed her 
sullenly, with a cruel expression on his hand- 
some face. ‘‘Everybody’s got a right to the 
wild critters. Besides,’’ he added, glancing 
covertly at Harry, ‘‘I was gettin’ this because 
Isita likes ’em.’’ 

At the mention of Joe’s younger sister, Isita, 
Harry faltered. Three years before Harry had 
come from the East to join her brother Rob, 
who had filed on a homestead. She had in- 
tended to return East at the end of a year; 
instead, she had filed on the homestead next 
to Rob’s. But, although she loved this Idaho 
wilderness, she often longed for the compan- 
ionship of a girl. That was why she had from 
the first been drawn to Isita Biane. 

For three winters Harry had taught school 
on the flat, and when the Biane family came 
to live on the prairie, she had tried to keep 
Isita in school; but Biane had insisted that his 
daughter stay at home to work and had made 
every imaginable excuse to outwit the truant 
officer. At his trade of sheepshearing the Por- 
tuguese made, even during the short season of 








work, wages that would have kept his family | 
the year round. But like many shearers he | 
was an incurable gambler; he soon lost his | 
money, and after that he loafed and made his| You ain’t running this country, so far as I 


the slight hold she had acquired 
over Isita. That influence she had 
gained by small kindnesses—leav- 
ing a basket of vegetables for her 
as she drove past, giving her illus- 
trated papers whenever Isita came 
over to ‘‘borrow’’ soap, salt, tools, 
or anything of which the shiftless 


ing a bunch of old-fashioned flowers 
for her from the garden. In this 
lonely land of vast distances Isita was the 
only girl with whom Harry could hold friendly 
intercourse. Harry realized, too, that the 
girl wanted to be friends, wanted to go to 
school; but she was a timid little creature, 
very much afraid of her quiet, smiling, tyran- 
nical father, and, in spite of her unspoken at- 
tachment to Harry, too shy to talk of home 
troubles. And now here was Joe using Isita’s 
name to cover his poaching! 

Even as Harry started to yield, her indigna- 
tion flamed again. ‘‘Oh, well, if it’s for Isita,’’ 
she answered, with affected surprise, ‘‘give it 
to me. I’ll take it home and cook it, and you 
tell Isita I’ve invited her down to dinner. ’’ 

‘*Not much,’’ Joe said shortly. ‘‘We don’t 
beg a meal off’n anyone. ’’ 

**An invitation isn’t begging, but never mind. 
If you’re as anxious as you say to please your 
sister, go put your time into ploughing and 
planting; then you won’t have to depend on a 
tough grouse hen for dinner. ’’ 

Her eyes went again to the limp, feathered 
form, the bloodstained breast. 

“Such stupid cruelty!’ she exclaimed. ‘‘To 
shoot the hens at this season when it means a 
nestful of young ones left to starve!’’ 

‘“Aw!” Joe growled econtemptuously and 
began to walk away. ‘‘What’s that to you? 


She pointed indignantly to the grouse family work until shearing time came again. | know, and you ain’t a-goin’ to stop me from 
But Harry herself would not easily give up| gettin’ sage hen. I’l] shoot when I like.’? | 


Biane family stood in need, or pick- | 





did think Westerners were 
more honorable. ’’ 

At her warmth the man 
laughed quietly. It wasa sort of laugh- 
ter that fitted his comfortable appear- 
ance: middle-aged, bearded, with the 
mildly decisive manner of a person 
used to giving orders. His saddle 
horse and saddle yet plain dress showed 
him to be a man familiar with the ways 
of that country. He made an instant 
impression upon the girl; she was too 
frank and guileless to recognize that 
under the smoothness were hard pur- 
pose and a hidden threat for anyone 
who crossed him. 

**You’re from the East, then?’’ he 
asked. 

‘*From Connecticut. I came out three 
years ago to stay with my brother, 
Robert Holliday. ’’ 

‘*Yes. Of course. Holliday told me he 
had a ranch up this way somewheres. 
Ludlum’s my name. I live down in 
the lower country at the siding.’’ 

Harry knew who Ludlum was—the 
stockman who shipped twice as many 
cattle as any other man on the railway 
line; a new town had grown up round 
the station that had been put in to ac- 
commodate him. 

‘*Don’t you get lonesome up in these 
hills, young lady ?’’ Ludlum inquired. 

** Not very. There’s too much to 
do. All summer there’s work on the 
place, and every winter I’ve taught 
school down on the flat. ’’ 

“Saving up to get you an auto?’’ 
said the stockman with a laugh. 

“Saving up for cattle,’’ Harry re- 
plied. 

“So! You’re going into stock, are 
you? I thought all the ranchers up 
here on the prairie were grain crazy.’’ 

**Most of them are; but my brother 
says the money is in feeding what you 
raise. ‘Ship it on the hoof, not in the 
sack,’ is his motto. ’’ 

‘*And a mighty good one, too. Those 
your cows down yonder ?’’ 

He was leaning on his saddle horn, 


| Pointing down the draw. From where 
‘they stood they could look between 


the steep, rocky walls of the buttes 
upon a wonderful picture of the ranch, 
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narrow, but immensely long. Beginning with 
the garden on the upper end of the slope 
below the glen, it widened as it descended, 
taking ‘in the green-blinded white cottage with 
its porch and young shade trees, the corral 
with its long stock sheds, the deep - green 
alfalfa, the emerald of winter wheat, the 
shaded browns of fall-ploughed earth and, 
across the creek, the tossing sea of scab land, 
the flat of Camas Prairie and the mountains. 
To complete it, strung out along the creek, 
was Rob’s bunch of cattle. Harry felt very 
proud of them. On the very day of her arrival 
in Idaho Rob had bargained for a little bunch 
of heifers. They were now cows with their 
calves beside them, and in her mind’s eye 


of snow and degrees below zero, it sounded 
‘*small farmerish’’ to have so little stock. 

‘*You’ve got the right sort of place for a 
stock ranch,’’ Ludlum told her. ‘‘Have you 
proved up yet?”’ 

‘‘We have on the original hundred and six- 
ties; but we’ve filed on additional homesteads. 
We’ll prove up on those next spring. That will 
give us six hundred and forty acres; about 
half of it seeded—pasture and hay. We plan to 
stay in here this winter. We’ve both saved up 
some money, and it looks as if we were going 
to have plenty of hay.’’ 

‘*You’ve thought it all out ahead, I see,’’ 
Ludlum said, with a sort of surprised admira- 
tion. For ‘‘tenderfoot’’ Easterners Holliday 





Harry always saw them multiplied a hundred- 
fold, into the herd they were working for. 


‘““That ain’t all you’ve got, is it?’’ asked | 


Ludlum. 

‘“That’s all,’’ admitted Harry, and felt sud- 
denly how small a herd of forty head must 
look to the stockman. In a country where 
everything ran in big numbers, from the miles 
that you lived from the post office to the feet 





HERE was great rejoic- | 

ing in both the Crow and 
the Blackfoot lodges over 

the killing of a white buffalo. 
The two tribes had joined in the hunt and 
had amicably adjusted a quarrel between a 
Crow and a Blackfoot, both of whom claimed 
the prize. The men of both tribes vied with 
one another in giving splendid feasts and 
dances, to which we of the trading post, which 
was near by, were always invited. One eve- 
ning a young messenger came in and said that 





and his sister seemed very practical and busi- 
| nesslike. 

| An idea swung slowly round into his 
| thoughts. He was silent for a moment as he 
gazed down at the ranch. 

‘“‘Why don’t you get a bigger herd to start 
with?’’ he asked presently. ‘* There’s lots 
of money in cattle nowadays, but it’s slow 
making it when you start so small.’’ 


dresses of soft buckskin or trade cloth, as were 
the girls, too; every one of the family—even 
the little three-year-old—had her hair neatly 


each guest a dish containing half a tongue 
and a little heap of dried bullberries, an acid 
fruit that went well with the rich oiliness of 
the meat. 

Of course none of us was hungry, but good 
form demanded that we must each taste the 
food. So, taking out our sheath knives, we 
very leisurely cut off a small mouthful now 





Last Bear requested us to feast with him. 

Skunk Cap, the half-breed medicine man, | 
Apsi, my young Blackfoot friend, and I went | 
over to the lodge. A large number of guests | 
were already assembled, but there seemed 
always to be room for a few more. The host 
gave us a cheery ‘‘Ok-yi!’’ in greeting. 

‘Sit you here at my right hand, man of | 


|and then, or took a pinch of the berries. It 


was customary for guests, if they wished, to 
take home the uneaten portions of food given 
them, and because dried tongues were a deli- 
cacy many prepared to do so after taking a 
single taste. 

Few of the Crow guests could understand 
Blackfoot, and none of the Blackfeet could 





| braided. Presently the women placed before 


great medicines,’’ he said to Skunk Cap, and | speak Crow; but the sign language afforded a 
to Apsi and me he said, ‘‘Some-day-to-be- | ready means of conversation. During the feast- 
great-chiefs, sit you there as you can find | ing a Crow told very skillfully with his hands 
room. | the story of a raid that he and some friends 

We found seats next to the women near the | had made against people who lived in houses on 
doorway, but we were glad to have even that top of cliffs in the far south—probably pueblo 
place in the lodge; it was a great honor for | dwellers of Arizona or New Mexico. It was an 
youths of our age to be asked to feast with extremely interesting story of sufferings from 
those noted medicine men 
and warriors. 

Last Bear, our host, was 
a Blackfoot of great prom- 
inenece, although he was so 
badly crippled that he 
could not ridé a horse. 
When camp was moved he 
sat in a travois, built extra 
large and strong, anddrawn 
by a gentle and powerful 
mare. In other days he 
had been a great warrior, 
and it was in a battle with 
the Sioux that he had been 
crippled: a rifle ball that 
ploughed into the small of 
his back had partly para- 
lyzed his legs. But for 
all his misfortune he was 
perhaps the most sunny- 
natured and happy man, 
red or white, that I ever knew. He owned , hunger and thirst in great deserts, of a battle 
several hundred horses, which relatives herded | with the enemy and of the taking of many 
for him, and he traded some of the increase | horses; by the time he had finished, the last 
for necessaries and luxuries for his family. | pipe of the feast was going the rounds. He had 
His fast buffalo runners he loaned out for one | no sooner concluded it than one of the Crows, a 
half the killings, and so his lodge was always | man named Little Owl, pointed at a shinny 
well supplied with meat and robes, although | stick that Last Bear’s eldest daughter was 
there were many to feed and clothe: three | rubbing with red paint and said to the host: 
women and five children, all girls of from| ‘‘Your daughter has a fine ball stick there, 
three years up to eighteen. I once tried to| and she looks as if she can use it well. ”’ 
condole with him over his misfortune, but he | ‘She can,’’ Last Bear replied. ‘‘She can 

beat any girl of our tribe playing the ball-and- 





would not be pitied. 
‘‘Listen! It is the way you look at things | stick game. ’’ 


that makes for content, or for misery, ’’ he said. 
‘‘Whenever I find myself beginning to mourn | 
because I can no longer ride and hunt, and go 
to war, right there I stop and say to myself, 
‘Look round and see all that you have!’ I look | 
and see my women and children, all of whom 
love me as I love them. I see my brothers and | 
sisters, all kind and loving. I see my band of | 
horses, so many that I can always sell some to 
the traders. And then I look up at those three 
scalps always swinging from the lodge poles 
over my head, scalps of the three Sioux I 
killed just before the bullet struck me here. 
In sending those enemies to the other world I | 


‘*My daughter is like her,’’ said the Crow. 
‘*She can beat any girl of our tribe. I think it 
would be good for them to play against each 
| Other. 

‘““Ah! Ah!’’ all the guests exclaimed, and 


| one of them added, ‘‘I will give a horse asa 


prize to the winner.’’ 

‘*And I will give one,’’ said Last Bear. 

‘*T will do the same!’’ Little Owl exclaimed. 

I looked at the girl; her eyes were big and 
bright with excitement. 

‘*Little Mink, you will play against the Crow 
girl?’’ Last Bear asked her. 

‘*Yes! Yes! Let the game be to-morrow!’’ 


did a good deed; except for me they might | she cried, speaking up quickly and then hiding 
have lived to kill many of my people. And so| her face in her robe when she saw that all 


it is that my heart is always glad.’’ 
When we entered the lodge Last Bear was | 
passing his big stone pipe, while the women | 
roasted dried buffaloes’ tongues over the coals. | 
They were fine4+ooking women, all clad in| 


| were looking at her. 
‘*Not to-morrow, ’’ said her father decisively. 
‘*‘Oh,no, not to-morrow !’’ Little Owl agreed, 
and added, ‘‘In the middle of the third day 
| from now, let us say, provided the weather 





“MY DAUGHTER IS LIKE HER," 
CAN BEAT ANY GIRL OF OUR TRIBE. 





““Of course; but we haven’t the capital to 
start a big herd, and my brother doesn’t believe 
in mortgaging. ’’ 

‘¢ That’s a good principle, generally; but 
taking cattle on time is different. Your herd 
increases so fast that you’re making fifteen or 
twenty per cent, instead of four or five. Sup- 
posing, say, you were to borrow off a stockman 
like me. Say I make over a hundred head of 
stock—white-face, good beef critters, you under- 
stand—and you have hay to feed up into the 
spring. Then you could ‘figure like this.’’ 

Fascinated, convinced in spite of herself, 
Harry listened while Ludlum rapidly sketched 
the problem, the profit and loss, the complete 
working, so it seemed to the girl, of a stock 
ranch. He made Rob’s little bunch of cows ap- 
pear almost contemptibly unimportant. After 
all, it appeared to be just as she had believed: 
if you had energy, confidence and common 
sense, you were virtually sure of succeeding. 
Rob’s idea of poking along for years, collecting 
a heifer here and there on the way, was 
hopelessly wrong and unnecessary. 


An impulse moved her to speak. ‘‘Won’t 


agreed upon just as the 
pipe was finished. 

‘* yi! Itis burned out,’’ 
Last Bear announced, ostentatiously knock- 
ing the inverted bowl against the rail of his 
couch, and at that the guests rose and began 
to file out of the lodge. Apsi and I were the 
first to leave, 


about. 





is good.’’ That date was | 


you come down to the house now and talk to 
Rob?’’ she begged. ‘‘He’s off ploughing, but 
he’ll be in for his dinner. I’m sure you could 
convince him that your -plan is a sound one 
for us.’”’ 

‘*T’d be glad to,’’ Ludlum answered, gather- 
ing up his reins, ‘‘but I’m on my way to the 
reserve to look at the pasture. If it’ll be agree- 
able, I’ll stop a few days later on my way 
back. ’” 

‘*We’ll always be glad to see you,’’ Harry 
responded cordially. ‘‘Meanwhile I’ll tell my 
brother what you’ve told me about making 
money with cattle. ’’ 

‘*So that’s Holliday’s,’’ Ludlum said to 
himself as he rode on. ‘‘ Joyce told me it was 
the best location round here. Funny how these- 
here suckers think they can come along any 
time they like and shut us old-timers out of 
every good water hole in the country! H’m! 
Well,’’ he remarked presently as if finishing 
a silent argument, ‘‘the way it stands suits 
me first-rate. A year from July, say, I’d be 
able to feed a big bunch of stock in there.’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


ICINE 


to the winner, and of course each tribe favored 
its own player. Several persons, believing that 
the greater the prize the harder their favorite 
would try to win, pledged themselves to make 
a present of a horse or a robe to the victor. 
Before night thirty horses had been promised 


| to the victor; we in the fort contributed to the 
| outfit a dress length of red trade cloth, a four- 
but from the inside Skunk | 
Cap called us back; the host had detained | 
him, and we returned to hear what it was | 


point white blanket, and an assortment of 
beads, needles and thread. 
In the afternoon Skunk Cap took his medi- 


| cine staff and went out in search of a certain 


‘‘T think that three days’ time is none too | root that his dream had told him to get, and, 


long,’’ Last Bear was saying. 
pray and make strong medicine about this. If 





{ THINK 
WOULD BE GOOD FOR THEM TO PLAY 
AGAINST EACH OTHER” 


my daughter should lose the game, the Crows 
would ever after boast that their women are 
superior to ours. Now, you have great sacred 
power, and I want you to use it; tell me quick 
what you can do for the girl so that she shall 
win. ”’ 

Skunk Cap did not answer at once; he looked 
solemnly at the fire, evidently in deep thought, 
while Last Bear, Little Mink and the rest of 
the family waited breathlessly for him to speak. 

‘*This isa matter for some thought, ’’ he said 
at last. ‘‘I must dream about it to-night, and 
perhaps to-morrow night also. Meanwhile all 
of you here rest easy ; as you say, my medicine 
is strong; I shall find something that will 
help. ’’ 

As we walked back to the fort I felt that I 
would give much to know whether Skunk Cap 
really believed that he had power through the 
medium of his prayers and medicines to make 
the sick well, to bring success to war parties, 
and hunters, and girl shinny players. 

While we were eating breakfast the next 
morning Last Bear sent one of his women to 
ask Skunk Cap whether he had dreamed any- 
thing good. 

‘*You tell him that I was shown a part of 
what to do,’’ said the old man solemnly, ‘‘but 
I have to make certain preparations and dream 
again to-night. Tell him not to worry; Little 
Mink shall win the game if I can find certain 
things that I am to look for to-day.’’ 

Meanwhile the news of the coming game 
had spread through both camps. The Indians 
were eager players of many games, and this 
stick-and-ball game was one of their favorites. 
Naturally, there was considerable wagering as 


SAID THE CROW. ° 





‘‘We have to! returning with it, he spent the evening alone, . 
| seraping and mashing and brewing the stuff ;: 


no one was admitted to his 
lodge. We heard much talk 
about Skunk Cap’s medi- 
cine among those who came 
in for a little late trading ; 
they all agreed that, even 
if Last Bear’s girl were the 
poorer player, she would 
win anyhow through Skunk 
Cap’s help. 

After the visitors were all 
gone I asked Eli Guardipe, 
the half - breed who had 
charge of the post, the ques- 
tion that I had been ponder- 
ing all day: 

‘*Does Skunk Cap really 
believe in his dreams and 
medicines and prayers to 
this and that?’’ 

‘*Of course he does, ’’ 
Eli replied. 

‘*Though of course they 
ean do no good,’’ I re- 
marked, ‘‘they can do no 
harm to the patient, or 
whoever seeks the benefit 
of them. ’’ 

‘Don’t be sure that they 
do no good,’’ Eli said. ‘‘l 
have seen some of these 
medicine men do wonderful 
things. ’”’ 

‘*-That’s true enough! ’’ 
Dan_ Fitzpatrick put in. 
‘* We whites don’t know 
everything ; some of these old Indian medicine 
priests and doctors do wonderful things some- 
times." More than once I’ve known them to 
= people that I thought could never get 
well. ’’ 

‘*When I was a small boy there was a med- 
icine man in this Blackfoot tribe who could 
bring thunder and lightning and the wind,’’ 
said Eli. 

I laughed ; but he stopped me with a gesture 
of the hand. 

“Oh, I’m not joking; 1 mean it!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Anyone will tell you that he did it. 
My father once took me to the old man’s lodge 
when he was going to bring thunder and light- 
ning. He was a very old man, Seizing Bear by 
name, white-headed, wrinkled, and bent; yet 
there was still a lot of strength in his muscles, 
and he was quick in actions and speech. 

‘*Well, there we were gathered that evening 
round the old man’s lodge fire, and I .emem- 
ber that I trembled as I thought of what 
was to be done; thunder and lightning are 
fearful things when far off, to say nothing of 
when they are booming and blazing close over- 
head. 

‘*First, old Seizing Bear unrolled his medi- 
cine pipe, while he and his woman sang the 
song for each wrapping; and when the pipe 
was at last in plain view he lifted it, made a 
long prayer to the thunder bird, and then 
danced once round the cirele. Returning to his 
seat, he told his woman to cover the fire. She 
began heaping ashes on the bright coals and 
bits of blazing wood, and little by little the 
light went out until you could not see the person 
next to you. I snuggled closer and closer to my 
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father and seized one of his hands. It was 
a still night, with not a breath of wind; 
looking up through the smoke hole of the 
lodge, I could see the stars. 

‘““The old man began to pray: ‘Oh, 
you, my secret helper,’ he begged, ‘pray 
for me; ask the gods to favor me this 
night. Oh, sun, ruler of all the world, and 
you, world maker, have pity on me. 
Come, oh, all-powerful wind maker, blow 
strongly and bring the clouds. Come, oh, you 
bird of dreadful power, make deafening 
thunder for us and shoot your fearful fire.’ 

‘*He now began to sing his wordless 
songs, louder and louder, deeper and deeper; 
once he stopped and cried out, ‘The wind! I 
hear it far off. It is coming. Listen, all you 
who are gathered here. Listen and you will 
hear it, too. You do hear it. It is coming, 
eoming, coming closer. Oh, blow hard, you 
winds, and bring the clouds.’ 

‘*He was right. We could hear the wind 
moaning far off, moaning and booming just as 
you have heard it many a time, the front of a 
big wind coming swift across the plain. It 
struck presently ; the lodge poles creaked, the 
lodge skin sagged, and the ears of the smoke 
hole fluttered. The old man cried, ‘Here is the 
wind, you hear it!’ 

‘*Alternately Seizing Bear prayed and sang, 
and he called to us to witness that the elements 
were hastening to obey him. I could no longer 
see the stars above. Now the old man was fairly 
shrieking his entreaties to the gods, and to the 
thunder bird, finally telling us to watch and 
be ready. 

‘* ‘It comes!’ he cried. ‘There, you can hear 
it far off! You do hear it coming nearer and 
nearer. It is close; it is here; here right over 
us. Listen! Look! Now! Now you hear it. 
Poom! Poom!’ 

‘*He spoke the truth! Right over our heads 
there was thunder that shook the lodge, light- 
ning that blinded us, and then silence. No one 
moved or spoke; there was no more wind; the 
stars shone in a clear sky; I felt that in a 
moment more I must in my terror cry out to 
my father. 

‘*And then I heard the old medicine man say 
to his woman, ‘Uncover the coals; make a 
blaze; it is all over.’ His voice was weak 
and trembling. 

‘In a moment or two the flame sprang up, 
and all was plain within the lodge. Seizing 
Bear was sitting humped over, and his face 
was wet with perspiration. He feebly raised 
his hand and gave us the sign to go. It was a 
long time before I could sleep from thinking 
of the terrible power that old man possessed. 
I felt more that I had had bad dreams than 
that I had actually seen and heard the light- 
ning and thunder and wind answering the call 
of the medicine man. 

‘*Ah! Friend Spotted Robe, I see you doubt. 
I do not blame you. I should like to doubt, 
too, but what I saw I saw; what I heard I 
heard. You know that I would not tell you an 
untruth. ’”’ 

‘‘What is it all about?’’ asked Apsi, who 
could not understand English. 

“*T was telling Spotted Robe about the old 
medicine man, Seizing Bear, who used to bring 
thunder and lightning to his lodge,’’ Eli ex- 
plained in Blackfoot. 

‘*He did that,’’ Apsi declared. ‘‘He died 
before my time, but I have heard many people 
tell about it who were in his lodge several 
times when he made the medicine that brought 
them. ’’ 

I went to bed that night in a confused state 
of mind. Here was the Indian in a new light 
to me. ‘‘How could a man make the elements 
obey him?’’ I asked myself over and over. 
He could not; but there was my friend, Eli, 
who declared that he had seen it done, and I 
knew that he would not intentionally tell an 
untruth. 

Early the next morning Last Bear’s woman 
came again to ask Skunk Cap whether his 





dream had been right 
and whether he was 
now ready to begin his 
work for the girl. 

‘*Not quite yet,’’ he 
replied, ‘‘but I expect 
to be ready to do some- 
a ie thing this evening. Go 
f ‘ home now and tell your 

man to purify himself 


THEN FOR A LONG TIME THE TWO 
SCUFFLED AND KNOCKED IT ONE 
WAY AND ANOTHER 


and the girl with sweet-grass smoke, and then 
to make a fine present to the sun.’’ 

I kept pretty close to Skunk Cap all that day. 
He spent a part of the time pottering with stuff 
in his medicine pouches, muttering to himself 
the while; when after supper he left the fort 
I followed at his heels. Hearing my steps he 
turned. 

‘Oh, it is you!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Well, come if 
you want to. I know that you are a friend and 
will not do anything to break my medicine. ’’ 

Last Bear was so anxious to know what was 
to be done that the moment we entered his 
lodge he began to fidget. According to Black- 
foot etiquette it was not his place to introduce 
the subject, but his impatient nature could 
stand no further delay, and as soon as we 
were seated he cried: 

‘* Ah? Ah? Let us hear now what you 
dreamed! What has your secret helper told 
you to do for us?’’ 

‘“*T may not tell you my dreams; they are 
between the gods and me, *” Skunk Cap replied. 
‘*T was told to prepare certain medicines for 
you and your daughter to drink; here is the 
mixture in this little cask. You are each to 
drink a cup of it now, another when you go to 
bed, one when you arise in the morning, and 
another just before the game is to be played. 
Also, in the morning I shall come and paint 
you both as my dream directed. ’’ 

‘“*But I am not to play!’’ the cripple ex- 
claimed, with a sad smile. ‘‘Why, then, should 
I also drink the medicine and be painted ?’’ 

‘* Because you are the girl’s father,’’ Skunk 
Cap replied. ‘‘By doing so your courage, your 
will that she shall win, goes out to her as her 
need requires. Also, in a way, I got it that 
some great good fortune is to come to you, 
provided you do nothing to turn back the good 
will of certain ancient ones. ’’ 

There was more talk between the two, —eager 
questionings and vague answers,—and then 
Skunk Cap and I went back to the fort. 

The place selected for the game was the open, 
level plain south of the 
fort. As the sun neared 
the zenith the people of 
both camps began to 
gather there on foot and 
horseback until every 
lodge in the valley was 
silent. We of the fort 
went, too, walking be- 
hind Last Bear, who 
rode comfortably in his 
travois. One of his 
women led the mare, and 
beside him walked his 
daughter, swinging her 
red-painted, crooked-end 
shinny stick in one hand 
and holding the ball of 
buckskin stuffed with 
antelope hair in the 
other. Skunk Cap had 
already painted the 
father and the daughter 
according to his dream. 
Their hands were red, 
their faces yellow, with 
a red sun on the right 
cheek. The girl walked 
with a free, easy stride 
and held her head up 








proudly. She was fairly tall and her figure 
finely proportioned. Her beautifully shaped 
arms and small hands looked as if they had 
a lot.of strength. 

Some old men of both tribes had laid out 
the course for the game, about three hundred 
yards long. The goal at either end was marked 
by two buffalo robes thirty or forty feet apart. 
The player who drove the ball between the 
two that marked her opponent’s side would be 


DRAWINGS BY 
GEORGE VARIAN 


the winner. In the centre of the course the old 
men had gouged a small hole in the frozen 
ground, and there the play was to begin. 

When we took our places in the great crowd 
lining the course, the Crow girl was walking 
out to the hole with her father. She was 
slightly heavier than Little Mink, and I heard 
some of the Indians near me remark that that 
was in her favor. 

Some young men of both camps now ap- 
peared with the horses and finery that had 
been donated for the winner’s prize. There 
were thirty-eight of the animals and a large 
heap of feminine stuff. A great laugh went 
up when some one remarked that the girl 
who won the outfit would surely have suitors 
enough. 

The old men who had charge of the affair 
now stationed the Seizer band of each tribe 
up and down the course to keep it clear, and 
then gave their instructions to the two girls: 
they were not to touch the ball with their 
hands or to strike one another. The Crow girl 
was to have the east goal, the Blackfoot the 
west goal. 

The ball was now put into the hole, and the 
girls took their places on either side of it 
with their shinny sticks crossed at the crooks. 
An old man stood tensely beside them with 
hands up. 

‘*Now!’’ he cried, dropping his hands, and 
the battle was on. 

Shoulder pressing against shoulder, the girls 
raked at the ball with their sticks, and the 
clash of wood upon wood was almost as rapid 
as the rattle of castanets. The Crow girl finally 
hooked it out and hit it a sharp rap that sent 
it bounding toward the other’s goal. Such a 
shout as went up from the crowd I thought 
I had never heard. Above all the voices 
rose Last Bear’s thunderous, commanding 
orders: 

‘*Run fast, Little Mink! Drive it back!’’ 

Little Mink did run fast—as swiftly and 
gracefully as a deer, I thought; she got first 


to the ball and gave it a lifting blow that sent 
it high over the Crow girl’s head and far back 
toward the east goal. Then there was another 
| race, a scuffle of shoulder against shoulder 
\and a rattling of sticks. This time the Crow 
girl got the advantage and kept it until the 
struggling pair were within a few yards of 
the west goal, and it looked as if our favorite 
were going to lose. 

Shrieking with excitement, the crowd surged 
this way and that; the spectators 
became actually frantic. Last Bear 
was worst of all. He kept alternately 
shouting to his woman, who was 
astride the travois horse, to ride on 
and keep him opposite the players, 
and to his daughter to have courage, 
to play hard, and not to bring shame 
upon him. Because the horse made 
an easy pathway for us through the 
crowd up and down the course, Skunk 
Cap and Apsi and I kept close be- 
hind it. 

Just as we thought that every- 
thing was lost for us, Little Mink 
again got the advantage, and in three 
successive hits she drove the ball 
more than halfway to the other goal. 
Then for a long time the two seuffled 
and knocked it one way and another, 
a few feet to the east, a few feet 
back to the west. The crowd became 
silent as they anxiously waited for 
one or the other to gain the advan- 





Suddenly a great cheer went up 
from the Blackfeet; Little Mink 
had hit the ball a strong, free blow 
and was following it ahead of her 
opponent. Again and again she 
reached the ball first and drove it 
on. At last the two were scuffling 
for it almost at the line of the east 
goal. The crowd surged madly that 
way. 

‘*T can’t see them!’’ Last Bear shouted to 
his woman. ‘‘Ride on! Ride on!’’ 

‘*T ean’t!’’ she shouted back, at the same 
time vigorously quirting the mare as the animal 
refused to move. 

‘*Then I’ll get out and run!’’ he cried, beside 
himself with excitement. 

Gripping the edge of the travois, he sprang 
out and struck the ground standing. His eyes 
nearly started from his head as he looked 
down at his legs and saw that they were 
supporting his body. All of us standing there 
cried out in amazement, but loudest, weird- 
est, doubting yet believing, was the cripple’s 
ery: 

**T stand! Oh, do I stand?’’ 

He made a step; another one, feebly and 
with a limp; he gained courage and went on 
amid shouts of wonder from those who saw. 
Then from the dense crowd ahead rose another 
shout, loudest, maddest of all, and a tall, gaunt 
Blackfoot, turning, came running toward us, 
crying: 

‘*Little Mink! She wins! She wins!’’ 

And at that Last Bear fell prone in a 
faint. 

It was true; Little Mink had won the game. 
We got her father back in the travois as he 
came out of the faint, but he would not stay 
there; out he crawled and, hanging to the 
edge, limped along behind it. From that time 
on Last Bear was able to walk, and even to 
ride. 

‘*You have done this for me,’’ he said to 
Skunk Cap, as we gathered in his lodge. 

**T tried for it,’’ Skunk Cap answered mod- 
estly. ‘‘I prayed hard, made strong medicine, 
but I could not be sure that all would turn out 
so well.”’ 

‘*Thirty of my horses are yours,’’ said Last 
Bear. ‘‘Choose them from the herd yourself. ’’ 

Again I said to myself that I would give 
much to read Skunk Cap’s mind. I was never 
able to determine whether he really thought 





that it was through his medicine power that 





ALL OF US STANDING THERE CRIED OUT IN AMAZEMENT, BUT LOUDEST, WEIRDEST, 
DOUBTING YET BELIEVING, WAS THE CRIPPLE’S CRY 


; 
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the cripple walked and that the girl won the 
game. The Indians, and even Eli, believed 
that it was. For my own part, I believed that 


Last Bear had really been cured of his paraly- 
sis for a long time by the healing processes 
of nature, but that he had never before been 





keyed up to making the attempt to walk, and 
so had not known that he was able to do so. 
‘*Aha! Now will you believe that the old 





medicine man really brought the thunder and 
lightning?’’ Eli asked me that evening. 


‘* Hocus-pocus!’’ I replied. ‘‘ Hocus-pocus!’’ 











ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


HE WAS PUSHING BEFORE HIM A LARGE CAGE ON WHEELS CONTAINING A MONKEY IN A RED JACKET AND FOUR “ EDUCATED" SEALS 


AT THE AGE_OF ACCOUNTABILITY 


afternoon comes back to me across thé 

varied and shifting scenes of nearly half 
a century. We were out in the garden, Cousin 
Ellen and I, shaking poppy seeds from the 
large, dry seed heads,—which we called pep- 
perboxes, —shaking them out into the palms of 
our hands and eating them. That was our 
first year at the old squire’s in Maine. 

Some of those large dry heads yielded fully 
a spoonful of the fine brown seeds. They 
tasted like beechnuts, and we were fond of 
them. Some say that poppy seeds make you 
sleepy, since the poppy is an opium-producing 
plant; but we had not heard of that in those 
days and never experienced that effect from 
them. 

Various colored poppies, scarlet, white and 
purple, single and double, grew abundantly at 
the old farm, for every spring Grandmother 
Ruth sowed a triple row of them along the 
far side of the garden, beyond the bee shed. 
She put the dried flower petals into pillows 
for sick people. At that time the idea prevailed 
that poppy pillows gave restfulness to aching 
heads. 

By mid-September the pepperboxes by the 
hundred stood stiff and brown on the dry 
stalks all along that side of the garden; and 
there the youngsters of the family, especially 
Ellen and I, used to go and shake out poppy 
seeds before the fall winds scattered them. 
The September day that I remember so vividly 
was the day when we came to ‘‘the age of 
accountability. ’’ 

The Puritan theologians differed considerably 
about the age of accountability—the age when 
we become morally responsible for our acts in 
everyday life; children in New England heard 
a great deal about it in olden times and even as 
recently as fifty years ago. Some held that it 
comes to a child at eight years of age, others 
at ten, and still others, more lenient, put it off 
until eleven or twelve. 

Ellen and I were even a year older than 
that, but so far we had been able to glide 
along, as it were, without being brought to 
book; but that day we arrived with a rush, 
so to speak, and had to line up with older 
people and take the consequences of our mis- 
takes as well as of our sins. 

While we were there in the garden eating 
poppy seeds, Grandmother Ruth called to us 
from the farmhouse door. There was something 
urgent in her voice, and we ran in. We found 
her standing by the churn in the dairy room, 
with an anxious look on her face. 

‘*Do you think you could harness old Nance 
in the express wagon, and take a stone jarful 
of Jersey butter down to the fair?’’ she said, 
looking at me a little doubtfully. 

Eagerly I said that I could, for this was the 
first day of the county fair, or cattle show. 
The old squire and Addison had gone there 
early that morning, with a load of farm prod- 
ucts that were to be entered for premiums; 
Halstead and Theodora had gone with them, 
to help in arranging the plates of fruit and 
baskets of vegetables on the long exhibition 
tables. That year the old squire exhibited, 
among other things, five plates of Isabella 
grapes and four of peaches; it was not every 
year that grapes or peaches ripened in our 
part of Maine. 

Ellen and I had greatly desired to go with 
the others that morning; but we should have 
been more trouble than help in the prepara- 
tions, and so we had to content ourselves 
with the old squire’s promise that we could 
go the next day—the great day of the fair. 

Our two hired men had driven the dairy herd 


\ if it were yesterday, that late September 


|and the oxen to the fairgrounds, and 
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Ellen and I were alone with Grand- 
mother Ruth. Grandmother would 
have been at the fair herself, but 
at the last moment -she had deter- 
mined to add to her dairy exhibit a 
jarful of gilt-edged Jersey butter that 
she had churned during the day and 
made up into fifteen one-pound lumps. Ac- 
cording to the rules of the fair, all such en- 
tries for exhibition had to be made by five 
o’clock of the first day. Grandmother had ex- 
pected to send the jar by a neighbor, but he 
had failed to appear; and now only an hour 
and a half remained in which to drive six 
miles and make the entry before five o’clock. 

A prize of ten dollars went to the exhibitor 
of the best dairy products. Until the evening 
before, Grandmother Ruth had felt quite sure 
of winning it; but at the last moment she had 
heard that a farmer’s wife who lived in an 
adjoining town was making an unusual effort 
to capture the prize. Thinking the matter over 
during the night, grandmother resolved to 
better her exhibit by adding ajar of butter 
to it. 

Old Nance was standing at the pasture bars; 
I led her to the wagon house and made shift 
to harness her in the course of a few minutes. 
Grandmother Ruth brought out the precious 
jar of butter, and as an afterthought decided 
to send two more of her fine new-milk cheeses 
in large, round boxes. 

The old lady was not a little tired, for the 
day was warm for the season, and after 
bringing out the heavy cheeses she sat down 
on the piazza steps and fanned herself with 
her apron. 

‘*Now drive carefully,’’ she charged me. 
‘*Don’t dally by the way, but drive easy, so 
as not to shake the butter. And, Ellen,’’ she 
continued, ‘‘you put on your hat and jacket 
and go with him, to steady the jar and the 
cheese boxes. When you get there, drive as 
near the outside door of the fair building as 
you can, and then one of you go inside and 
find the old squire and Addison. They will 
come out and carry in the jar and boxes. I’d 
go myself if I weren’t so tired; but you will 
have no trouble if you are careful and do as 
I’ve told you.”’ 

We drove away, immensely pleased with the 
chance of getting to the fair on the first day. 
Old Nance was as steady as a church. We 
reached the fairgrounds without incident or 
accident, and, threading our way among other 
wagons and teams, pulled up by a fence oppo- 
site the long, rambling old fair building. 

‘“Now, Nell, you sit right here in the wagon 
and hold the reins,’’ I said, ‘‘while I go inside 
and find Ad and the old squire. ’’ 

Just at that moment, however, the queer, 
mellow roo-too-too! of a fakir’s mouth pipe 
came to our ears, and we saw the fellow 
approaching through the crowd, with a gor- 
geous parrot perched on each shoulder. He 
was pushing before him a large cage on wheels 
containing a monkey in a red jacket and four 
‘‘educated’’ seals that he declared did every- 
thing a human being does, except sin! 

‘“*To prove -this,’’ he shouted, ‘‘I’ll give a 
rehearsal performance out in front of the fair- 
grounds gate! We’re going to be with you all 
day to-morrow, and I want you to tell your 
friends what we can do and ask them to come 
in and see us!’’ 

When he had made that thrilling announce- 
ment he moved on toward the main entrance 
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to the grounds, with the crowd fol- 
lowing close behind him. 

‘‘Oh, I do want to see them!’’ Ellen 
cried. ‘‘I do want to!’’ 

So did I; and alas! for our budding 
sense of moral responsibility, it van- 
ished on the impulse of the moment. 
Hastily tying old Nance to the fence 
with one of the reins, we ran after the crowd 
and pushed our way as near the show as we 
could. 

After waltzing, two by two, very prettily, 
the seals bunted a striped ball about the cage, 
while the two gorgeous parrots squawked re- 
marks for some minutes. It was very funny; 
the monkey bossed the other animals, rubbed 
his nose and made comical faces, at which 
everyone shouted with laughter. 

For the moment we both forgot the butter, 
forgot everything except that monkey and those 
droll seals; but presently Ellen pulled my 
sleeve. 

‘*We must go back to the wagon!’’ she 
whispered in sudden alarm, and we went, on 
the run. 

To our dismay, we found that during our 
brief absence a catastrophe had occurred. An 
old white horse had her head to the back of 
our wagon. The owner had driven up and 
left her there just behind our team; he had 
probably run, like us, to see the monkey and 
seals. The old white mare, attracted no doubt 
by some wisps of hay in the wagon, had 
upset the jar of butter and with her teeth 
had pulled off the covers of the cheese boxes. 
Worse still, the butter lumps had rolled out of 
the stone pot. 

For an instant we stood aghast. 

**O dear! O dear!’’ Ellen moaned. ‘‘What 
will grandma say? Oh, what shall we do?’’ 

I beat back the horse. Our distress was 
poignant but had come too late. After some 
bitter moments of uncertainty and anguish of 
spirit, I went to find the old squire and Addi- 
son, while Ellen guarded the wreck. 

I found them at last by the fruit exhibit in 
the fair building, upstairs, and hurriedly told 
them what had happened to us. They hastened 
out; and Theodora, who had come up while I 
was talking, went, too. 

We had to confess that we had left the wagon 
unguarded. 

‘*You ought to have known better, with all 
these teams round!’’ Addison exclaimed, with 
proper indignation in his tones. 

‘*Well, what’s done is done, ’’ was all the old 
squire said by way of reproof. ‘‘Gather it up 
and we’ll take it home; perhaps it will do for 
soap grease. I’m afraid your grandmother will 
feel pretty badly over this!’’ 

Theodora thought so, too; she helped us put 
the lumps back into the stone pot and cover 
the cheeses. 

‘*And as it is now nearly night, you may as 
well drive back home,’’ the old squire advised 
us. ‘*Theodora will go with you, for one of 
our neighbors wants to ride home with us in 
the double wagon. ’’ 

The homeward drive was dreary. Ellen and 
I were filled with forebodings about what 
Grandmother Ruth would say when she saw 
the plight of her butter lumps and those new- 
milk cheeses. Not only her hopes of the pre- 
mium but her long-established reputation as the 
best butter maker in the county were threatened 
by the disaster. Theodora could not say much 
to cheer us; the situation was beyond repair. 

We so much dreaded telling Grandmother 





Ruth the unpleasant news that I purposely let 
old Nance walk most of the way, hoping that 
the others would pass us on the road, and so 
carry the news ahead of us. Just as we turned 
in at the farmhouse lane the others did over- 
take us, and the neighbor with them proved 
to be Elder Witham, who took great pride in 
his parsonage garden and often exhibited prod- 
ucts from it at the fair. 

After driving to the wagon house, I delayed 
unharnessing as long as possible, and was then 
so slow about it that they all went in ahead of 
me. When at last I put in an appearance the 
storm had burst. 

They were all gathered in the kitchen; 
Elder Witham was there, too. My young part- 
ner in disgrace was the picture of shame and 
sad dejection. Evidently the family had been 
discussing the matter, and Grandmother Ruth 
had freed her mind vehemently. I shall never 
forget the quick glance of indignation that 
she gave me as I slipped in partly behind 
Theodora. The dear old lady was pink with 
anger, and tears of vexation and disappoint- 
ment were in her eyes. 

‘*Tt does seem as if they ought to have known 
better!’’ she cried. ‘‘I charged them to be care- 
ful and go directly in—and they both went off 
to follow a monkey, and left it there! I do 
think they ought to be punished for this!’’ 

She glanced at the old squire, who was listen- 
ing without comment, and then at the elder, 
who stood by the table with a solemn, per- 
plexed look on his austere old face, as his 
calling had demanded an expression of opinion 
from him. 

‘*TIt all depends,’’ he began judicially, 
‘¢whether they’ ve come to the years of account- 
ability or not. How old are they ?’”’ 

Grandmother Ruth declared our age in un- 
feeling numerals. It seemed shamelessly old to 
us, standing there to be judged. Theodora, 
who was always very conscientious, looked 
concerned for us. Addison seemed amused; I 
saw in his eye that he had no doubt of our 
moral guilt. 

‘*As I remember, Cotton Mather believed 
that a child becomes accountable when it is old 
enough to read the Scriptures, ’’ the elder went 
on, ‘‘and Jonathan Edwards thought that most 
boys know good from evil by the time they 
are ten; but it has always seemed to me that 
a good many children come slow, and that 
you cannot say there’s any one month or year 
when they arrive. Then, too, there are some 
who never seem to much more’n half get there. 
But they are as the good Lord made ’em, Sister 
Ruth, so perhaps we ought to be careful how 
we judge; for with what judgment we judge 
we shall be judged, you know.’’ 

It was clear even to my boyish mind that 
the elder was evading the real issue. 

The old squire smiled faintly. ‘‘We don’t 
seem to be coming to anything,’’ he said. ‘‘No 
doubt it is a difficult question. Suppose’’ — 
again he smiled faintly—‘‘suppose we leave it 
to them to say whether they have come to the 
age of accountability or not.’’ 

Grandmother Ruth sniffed at that; but the 
old gentleman went on, with a kindly glance 
at us: 

‘*T have always found them to be truthful. 
If they say they weren’t accountable for what 
they did, I’m going to believe it, and we’ll let 
it go at that. 

‘*Come, now, ’’ the squire added to us. ‘‘ Take 
afew minutes to think it over, and decide for 
yourselves whether you knew you were doing 
wrong or not. You can go out to the woodhouse 
and talk it over with each other. When you 
make up your minds, come back and tell us; 
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and if you want to, you can tell us what you 
think ought to be done. ’’ 

I glanced at Ellen. Slowly we stole out at 
the kitchen door into the woodhouse, both of 
us in a tumult of awakened conscientiousness. 
Tears began to roll down Ellen’s cheeks. My 
own mind was a jumble of conflicting emotions. 
We did not quite know how to handle our 
new responsibility and stood looking helplessly 
at each other. 

Presently Theodora came quietly out to us. 
‘*All you have got to do,’’ said she in com- 
forting tones, ‘‘is to say whether you knew it 
was wrong to go off and leave the wagon there 
or not. That is what accountability really 
means. Did you feel, at the time, that it was 
wrong to do it?’”’ 

‘‘Of course I did,’’ said I. 

‘So did I!’’ exclaimed Ellen, erying now in 
good earnest. ‘‘But that plaguy little monkey 
in the red jacket and those seals looked so 
eunning; I did want to see them awfully!’’ 

‘‘Tf you knew it was wrong to leave the 








wagon that way, you had come to the age of 
accountability,’’ said Theodora gravely. 

‘*Yes, we’d come,’’ sobbed Ellen. ‘‘We ought 
to be punished.’’ And I agreed with her. 

‘*And we ought to work and make it up to 
grandmother, somehow, for her butter and the 
premium she’s lost,’’ Ellen went on. And in 
this, too, I could only agree with her. 

Theodora led us back to the family conclave 
in the kitchen, and the old squire asked us 
what we thought about it. 

‘*We’d come!’’ Ellen exclaimed impetuously, 
still shaken by sobs. ‘‘We deserve a good whip- 
ping, for we’d come! And we’re going to make 
it up to grandmother, somehow. ’’ 

The elder stirred uneasily and glanced out 
of the window. The old squire’s face, too, 
worked oddly for a moment. 

‘*We’ll omit the whipping, ’’ said he, with a 
smile. ‘‘I don’t much believe in them ; but mak- 
ing it up to your grandmother does not sound 
far wrong to me. How will you do that?’”’ 

‘*T?]] tell them how,’’ said Addison, with a 


» BLACKWATER BAYOU ° 
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grin. From the first he had not felt very 
lenient toward us. ‘‘There’s all those waste | 
apples out in the apple house. They can work 
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‘*Get the pole, quick, Carl, and shove as hard 
as you can! We're aground!’’ Bob was crying. 
Carl snatched up the long pole and tried to 


evenings and cut and dry ten dollars’ worth of | shove off ; but the raft continued to swing round 


apple.’’ 


| until it had almost turned end for end. Then 


The rogue knew that of all farm work Ellen | it stopped dead; the current broke against the 
and I especially disliked to cut and prepare | logs and washed up on the flooring. 


apples for drying; it is such a sticky, monoto- 
nous job, and stains your hands so badly. 


which grandmother accepted; and thencefor- 
ward the lengthening evenings of October | 
found us toiling wearily out in the apple house, 
peeling, coring, and stringing the dressed 


apple, until we had about two hundredweight | 


of it ready for market; and I remember dis- 
tinetly that dried apple brought only five cents 
a pound that fall. 

It was a prosaic task, as most ‘‘works meet 
for repentance’’ are likely to be; yet, looking 
back on that early time, I remember no incident 
of our young lives that so firmly fixed the sense 
of moral accountability in our minds. 





ened Six, in which the journey is interrupted 


the raft, scarcely daring to breathe. 

Their slow-moving craft still blocked the 
mouth of the bayou. Could they possibly get 
out into the river before the boat came. into 
view? 

Fortunately, the thieves’ craft was not so 
near as they imagined. Sound carries clear 
and far in fog, and the reek lay like a blanket 
on the water. The boys could not see from one 
end of the raft to the other, and they did not 
know for certain whether they were actually 
out on the river or not until the raft began to 
show a brisker activity and to swing ponder- 
ously round in the Alabama current. 

‘* What’s that? ’’ said Candler’s voice; it 
seemed only twenty feet distant. ‘‘Seems to 
me I see somethin’ movin’ down yander.’’ 

The oars stopped. A faint, dark blur showed 
through the fog, and Bob noiselessly reached 
for the rifle and passed the shotgun to his 
brother. 

‘* Hit’s a timber raft,’’? One-Eye declared 
loudly. ‘‘Blackburn’s gang has been raftin’ 
logs all week down ter Mobile. I kin see hit 
right plain. ’’ 

‘*Well, that’s what you calculate; I want to 
go and: make sure, ’’ said Candler suspiciously. 

‘* Aw, shucks!’’ retorted the leader. ‘‘ Nothin’ 
but a gang of river niggers aboard. 
We’ve got too heavy a load here 
to row back agin the current. ’’ 

‘*Here’s the bayou,’’ said the 
third man. ‘‘Let the raft go, Can- 
dler.’’ 

The stroke of the oars began again. 
The boat passed within a stone toss 
of the end of the flatboat towing 
astern of the raft, and the sound of 
oars grew fainter up the bayou. 

‘*Safe!’’ Carl ventured to whis- 
per, when the sound had almost 
died away. 

‘“*T guess so,’’ Bob whispered 
back. ‘‘For a few minutes I thought 
my hair was turning gray. Lucky 
thing we put out those fires. ’’ - 

‘*Yes, and they won’t be able to 
see through the fog that the cabin’s 
torn up,’’ said Carl. ‘‘ They’ve been 
out plundering all night, I expect, 
and they’ll be sure to sleep nearly 
all day to-morrow. Perhaps they 
won’t discover that we’re gone till 
the next day. ’’ 

‘And by that time we ought to 
be at Harper’s. I do believe we’re 
almost home, Carl, providing we 
don’t get stuck on a sand bar.’’ 

Fortunately, the heavy rains had 
made the river so high that all the 
shallows were covered. Since it was 
almost impossible to steer the cum- 
brous craft with the poles, and since 
they could not see a hundred feet 
ahead just then, the boys sat still, 
chilly and damp, and let the raft 
drift. 

But most of the night was gone. 


Fe: some moments the boys crouched on 





‘* How about breakfast? ’’ Bob suggested. 

‘‘Surel’’ responded Carl. ‘Plenty of stolen 
goods to eat, but I declare,’’ he added rue- 
fully, ‘‘we’ll have to eat them raw and cold. 
We can’t build a fire here.’’ 

‘“‘Why not?’’ asked Bob, laughing; and he 
got into the small boat, rowed himself ashore, 
and came back with a bushel of mud and 
gravel. 

With these materials they made a fireplace 
on the planking, and ventured to kindle blaze 
enough to make coffee and fry bacon. Imme- 
diately afterwards they put it out, although 
Bob said that the timber rafts carry fires burn- 
ing continually on such a fire pit. 

The food did them a great deal of good, and 
they began to feel much more cheerful. The 
sun shone brilliantly over the river, and the 
day promised to be hot. The bees began to stir 
restlessly, crawling out, taking wing and then 
returning confused. 

**T do believe they’ll start out after honey !’’ 
Carl exclaimed. ‘‘If they do, they’ll never find 
their hives again, for the raft will be gone. ’’ 

But the intelligent insects were far too know- 
ing to be caught in any such way. They kept 
within a few yards of the hives and, seeming 
to decide at last that there was something 
mysterious and unsafe about the situation, 


ORAWN BY H. C. EOWARDS 


“WE'LL HAVE TO CHOP AND SAW ALL THAT 


Over in the east the fog paled and reddened, | they finally returned to their hives, clustered 
and began to disperse. As the sun came up, | about the entrance, but did not try to fly. 


the drifting clouds split and evaporated; the | 


boys saw themselves clearly- at last on the 
wide, yellow river, nearly in mid-channel, 
with the low banks of intensely green swamp 
on either side. The river was several hundred 
yards wide at that point, running fast in great 
surging eddies. 

The boys were delighted to see how well the 
raft that they had built carried the weight of 


Through the first half of the forenoon the 
boys nervously kept watch on the river behind 
them ; they dreaded to see One-Eye’s boat dart 
round a bend ; but their apprehension gradually 
diminished. The raft was making very cred- 
itable speed now, for with the high water the 
river ran faster than usual. Like a serpent it 
doubled on itself, always curving, always belted 





by the dense swamps, gray with drooping 


the hives. The flooring was dry ; the hives stood | Spanish moss. Twice they passed a deserted 
a good four inches above the water; and the | | warehouse on the bank—one of the boat’s stop- 
raft seemed to hold together strongly and | | ping places; occasionally there was a patch of 








was a negro fisherman in his canoe. He was so | 


completely stupefied by the sight of the big | 


raft of beehives that he did not even answer 
the boys’ hail. 

Out there in the current the mosquitoes did 
not trouble them much, and the boys lounged 
back on their blankets and let the raft drift. 
It was pleasant to rest. They had been under 
great nervous and physical strain for days and 
had cut the nights short at both ends; but now 
they felt out of reach of the river thieves, and 
they let the warm sun take the ache out of 
their sore muscles. 

‘“*The worst is over now,’’ Bob remarked. 
‘*We’ll have these bees at the old place at 
Harman’s Corners within two weeks. With 
our big outfit up in the north woods, too, 
we will be independent for the rest of our 
lives. ’” 

Carl glanced at the wallowing river and the 
subtropical forest, and that far-away north 
seemed to him very remote. ‘‘Yes—when we 
land ’em there!’’ he said with a sigh. ‘‘They 
surely ought to be worth a lot of money, for 
they’ve cost us something. ’’ 

About noon they passed Red Bluff, where 
Alice was to have left the river steamboat. 
The little village was out of sight, half a mile 
back, and no one was at the landing. Up on 
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‘*She’s run on a sand bar! We shouldn’t have 


But | been asleep,’’ said Bob. ‘*Put down your pole 
we agreed contritely to Addison’s suggestion, | | 


here, and we’ll shove together. Now!’’ 
They both shoved with all their might, but 
| the raft did not budge. Their poles sank deep 


| into the wet sand of the bar, which at low 


water was no doubt uncovered. 

‘*We’ve got to get her-off right away,’’ said 
Bob, looking serious. ‘‘ The river’s falling. 
She’ll stick faster every minute; and if the 
water goes down six inches, she’!] be stuck here 
till the next big rain.’’ 

‘*We might lighten her,’’ Carl suggested. 
‘*Couldn’t we unload some of the bees into 
the flatboat?’’ 

That seemed possible; and so they drew the 
boat round to the front and unloaded sixteen 
hives into it—a weight of nearly a thousand 
pounds. The raft seemed to lift a little. 

‘*Last chance!’’ said Bob. ‘‘Now push!’’ 

With all their might they strained on the 
poles. The raft gave an inch. 

‘*She’s moving! Another shove! ’’ gasped 
Carl. Another prodigious heave, and the raft 
slid on the sand, dipped, and began to swing 
free on the current again. The boys were 
barely able to wrench the poles loose from the 
bottom as the raft went ahead 

Immensely relieved, they proceeded to replace 
the hives on the raft from the flatboat; the 
bees, now much irritated, stung them badly. 
The boys slept no more that afternoon, but 
kept a sharp watch for the telltale ripple of a 
sand bar. The raft did not go aground again, 
but once it went over a submerged snag with 
a grinding jar that set all the bees roaring. 
The blow would have ripped the bottom out 
of a steamboat, but the raft was unsinkable. 

As the sun went down over the swamps, 
Bob prepared supper. Mosquitoes began to be 
more troublesome, and a cool dampness, full of 
the smell of rotting vegetation, rose from the 
water. It looked as if there would be another 
night fog. 

It was still clear daylight when the raft went 
round a bend and, carried by the shoot of a 
cross-current, went straight for the other bank, 
where a long point extended, piled with a rick 
of dead drift timber. 

** Steer her! Fend off! ’’ shouted Bob, but 
the momentum was too great. ‘The poles 
would not touch bottom, and the raft ran 
heavily against something, recoiled, and swung 
sidewise into the mass of fallen trees. There 
was a tremendous rending and crashing of 
branches, and for a moment the heavy craft 
seemed about to sweep the obstruction away. 
A beehive was swept overboard and 
floated off, but Carl sprang into the 
small boat and rescued it. When he 
eame back the raft was hard and 
fast. 

‘*Hung up again, ’’ said Bob, look- 
ing at the tangle of dead timber. 
‘* We’ll have to chop and saw all 
that stuff clear. It’ll be an all-night 
job. ’”’ 

They were close to the shore, and 
mosquitoes began to swarm out in 
vicious hordes. Slapping and brush- 
ing at the pests, the boys looked in 
perplexity at the trap that held them. 

‘*T vote we go ashore somewhere 
and camp,’’ Carl proposed. ‘‘This 
job needs daylight. The mosquitoes 
would eat us alive if we stayed 
here all night, and we’d likely get 
a dose of chills and fever, too.’’ 

‘Think it’s safe?’’ asked Bob 
doubtfully. 

‘*Why, yes. The raft certainly 
ean’t get away, and not a living 
being will molest it. We’re far out 
of One-Eye’s range now. We’d have 
seen him before this if we were 
going to.’’ 

Bob was willing enough to be 
persuaded, and, putting the blankets 
and guns into the boat, they pad- 
dled upstream in search of a dry 
place to land. At last they made for 
shore and, after a muddy scramble 
through a swamp, got to rising 
ground and a bare, open clearing 





STUFF CLEAR. IT'LL BE AN ALL-NIGHT JOB” 


a hillside a farmer was ploughing with an ox- | 
team, and he stopped and gazed after the raft | 


until it went out of sight. Wild ducks whirred 
up in pairs as the raft crept round the wide 
eurves. Once two small alligators flopped off a 
sand bar into the water. Carl tried a little 
fishing, but caught nothing. Bob was half 
asleep in the sun. Carl finally stretched him- 
self out also. 

A sudden shock roused him, and he woke 
from a dead slumber, hardly realizing where 
he was. Bob was shouting something and run- 





ning forward between the rows of hives, where 





where the mosquitoes were less an- 
noying. It was so warm that they 
needed no fire; they unrolled their 
blankets under a great live oak and went to 
sleep without any delay. They slept soundly 
and late. The sun was up when they awoke, 
and the night fog was thinning on the river. 
They were chilly and wet with dew, as they 
tramped stiffly down to the shore, found their 
boat, and started paddling down the river. 
There was still a drifting haze over the water. 
It was impossible to see both banks clearly, 
but the long point at the bend, covered with 
dead drift, was plain enough. But — 

They let the boat drift and stared ineredu- 


| lously at first. 
the bees, startled by the sharp jar, were boil- | 
. Tigidly as it drifted. Not a bee was in sight. | ‘‘river-bottom corn,’’ sprouting rankly in the | ing out. The front of the raft was stationary, | 
They had all crept inside away from the damp. | rich mud, but the only human being they saw |and the rear was slowly swinging round. | 


‘*O Bob!’’ cried Carl in a heartbroken voice. 
The raft was not to be seen! 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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© inTeRNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 


PRESIDENT AND MRS. WILSON IN 
COLUMBUS OHIO 


FACT AND COMMENT 


T is not necessary to furnish security in 
order to borrow trouble. 


The Cat that looks at a King, they say, 
Would rather look at a Mouse at Play. 
OPE always; but keep a tight rein on 
your hope, lest it run away with you 
and give you a bad fall. 
LAWLESS emeralds are the rarest and 
most valuable of all precious stones. Not 
even diamonds of the first water are so costly. 
A perfect emerald that weighs four carats is 
almost priceless. 


CCORDING to the Berlin Lokal-Anzeiger, 
Germany now has only 1,500, 000,000 marks 
in gold in the Reichsbank, and it already has 
issued 40,000,000,000 marks in paper money. 
It is printing more paper money every day. 
When the armistice was signed, a paper mark 
was worth ten cents. The value has fallen 
since then to seven cents, six and a half cents, 
and even as low as four cents and a fraction. 
O effective have finger prints proved in 
identifying persons that large business 
houses are registering the finger prints of their 
employees, and banks the finger prints of their 
depositors. Protection against fraud of many 
kinds has already more than justified the prac- 
tice. In the years since Pudd’nhead Wilson 
began his collection his hobby has assumed a 
more important place in the world than Mark 
Twain ever dreamed it would. 


““C\WAT the fly, ’’ is an excellent motto, but it 
does not apply to the syrphus, or flower, 
flies, which are the chief enemies of plant lice. 
They are beautifully marked creatures with 
black and yellow spots and bands, especially 
on the abdomen, and they hover above flowers. 
Sometimes they are called sweet bees or hover 
flies. The adults lay their eggs among colonies 
of plant lice, and the larve, by devouring large 
quantities of the lice, prevent an enormous loss 
of fruit and vegetables. 
OR those who delight in the true stories of 
the New England fleets that sailed the 
seas more than a century ago, the increasing 
activity of our merchant marine calls to mind 
days when by a single lucky adventure a ship 
might return to the owners a profit of seven 
times the total cost of the vessel and the voyage. 
That golden age probably has gone forever, 
but from our increasing trade with ports whose 
names suggest the romance of another era we 
can anticipate fair profits and the independence 
that only our own ships can give us. 
HE Swiss chronometer that recently in 
competition varied from the correct time 
only six one-hundredths of a second a day 
illustrates the amazing accuracy of modern 
timepieces. No watch is used at the Geneva 
Observatory if it varies from the correct time 
more than one half a second a day under normal 
conditions, more than two seconds when its 
position has been changed, more than fifteen 
one-hundredths of a second for each degree of 
change in temperature, or more than two and 
a half seconds after it has been returned to 
normal temperature and position. 
IT for tat is a very old game, on which 
no one should enter who is not willing to 
play it through. When the great war was 
young, and England had difficulty in inducing 
men to enlist, the girls hit upon the plan—often 
unjust and cruel—of sending a white feather 
to those who had not entered the service. The 
war is over now, and the boys are back home, 
to find, in many cases, that girls are filling the 
places they formerly held. Those girls who 
Tefuse to give up their positions to returned 








soldiers are now receiving white feathers 
through the mails. Some of the chicken, at 
least, has come home to roost. 


o 9? 
AMERICA AND ARMENIA 


Wei is to be the future of the Ar- 
menian people? Is it to be extermina- 
tion or dispersion or rehabilitation in 
their own land? Perhaps the answer lies more 
nearly with us here in America than with 
anyone else in the world. 

So long as the war lasted, the persistent 
cruelty of the Turk threatened to wipe out the 
entire Armenian nation. If Germany and its 
allies had won, something like that would have 
been inevitable. Even now, in spite of their 
defeat, the Turks continue to persecute and 
harry the Armenians, reasoning that the na- 
tions of Europe are too much occupied with 
their own troubles to interfere in so distant 


) and secluded a corner of the world. 


So far the event has corresponded with their 
reasoning. Russia, natural protector of the 
Armenians, is no longer able to protect itself 
from dismemberment; the Bolsheviki, indeed, 
like most single-minded fanatics, have no sym- 
pathy for those who are actually suffering and 
in peril of destruction. Binding up the wounds 
of a single nation is too small business for those 
who dream of creating a new world. 

France and Great Britain are amply occupied 
elsewhere. They: regret the sorrows of Ar- 
menia, but one of them means to take Syria and 
the other Mesopotamia to restore and admin- 
ister. They have not, or think they have not, 
the men or the means to take over Armenia, 
too. Remains only the United States. 

The Armenians themselves would like to 
have this country accept a mandate under the 
League of Nations—if that body finally begins 
to function—for the government of- Armenia. 
The Turks also would rather have our repre- 
sentatives at Erzerum and Van and Kharput 
than those of any other nation; for they know 
that we have no territorial ambitions in that 
quarter of the world and no desire except to 
restore peace and order there. 

There are many Americans who believe that 
we ought to accept such a mandate; because 
otherwise there seems to stand before this 
ancient Christian people only the choice be- 
tween extinction and dispersion. Those who 
are interested in the mission work that has so 
long been prosecuted among the Turks and 
Armenians are especially anxious that the 
United States should put the strong arm of its 
power round the dwindling fragment of the 
Armenian race and save it from destruction. 
It is even suggested by some—and, according 
to report, by the President’s own investigators 
—that we might well extend our mandate to 
Syria and Mesopotamia. But we could do so 
only at the cost of our friendly understandings 
with France and Great Britain. 

On the other hand, there are many who be- 
lieve that the United States should accept no 
great responsibilities in the Old World; that it 
has difficulties enough of its own to attend to; 
that it should let Europe and Asia settle their 
own affairs as best they can, while it devotes 
its own energies to making this continent 
a safe and pleasant and desirable place of 
residence. 

All Americans will agree that our govern- 
ment did well to protest most forcibly to the 
Turks against their continued persecutions of 
the Armenians. It is only when it comes to a 
question of abandoning the precedents and 
traditions of our political past in order to do 
something more definite in behalf of Armenia 
that the argument begins. Not everyone is 
willing to play the part of the good Samaritan. 
It is sure to be rather troublesome, and it may 


be expensive. 
ee 


SUSPICIOUS NATURES 


SUSPICIOUS habit of mind is usually 
A the attribute of a weak character. The 
man who is strong, well balanced, well 
equipped for life, does not often concern him- 
self with suspicions of the motives or designs 
of other persons. His own methods are direct, 
his purposes are clear; he relies on his ability 
to defeat hostile attack should it come, but he 
does not lie awake at night imagining that 
hostile attacks are being prepared. Because of 
his unsuspecting habit of mind he is sometimes 
temporarily at a disadvantage. On the other 
hand, the suspicious man is sure to be making 
enemies for himself while the unsuspicious 
man is making friends. 

What must be forever the classic example 
of the suspicious attitude of mind and its 
consequences has been afforded by Germany. 
The German people appear sincerely to have 





suspected that France and England and Russia 
were hatching a plot to compass their down- 
fall. They were the more ready to suspect it 
because they were themselves, through their 
leaders, intriguing to circumvent France and 
England and Russia. The suspicious person 
always has a tendency to do the things that he 
suspects others of doing. 

What the world needs more than anything 
else to-day is confidence. It needs the confi- 
dence of the individual man in his own powers, 
but even more it needs his confidence in the 
decency, the sincerity, the honesty of his neigh- 
bor. Suspicion is to-day the chief foe to civili- 
zation. 

ed 


RELATIVE MISERY — 


HERE is a saying of a great French 

| writer that he who has ten needs is not 

happy when nine of them are satisfied. 

It is true that we all of us have needs that 

cannot be satisfied and that they will make us 

unhappy, if we let them. It is true that there 

is no complete and absolute happiness. Fortu- 

nately, it is also true that there is no absolute 
misery. 

When things go wrong, our own personal 
misery is likely to seem to us absolute, whereas 
the ills of others seem unreal and insignificant. 
Even trifles prick so deep that we forget that 
they are trifles, unimportant not only in the 
larger movement of the world but even in 
the total current of our own lives. The great 
preacher Wesley once visited a wealthy parish- 
ioner to get assistance for some overwhelming 
charitable need. The visit was mainly occupied 
with an account of the parishioner’s fireplace, 
which would smoke, no matter what was done 
to remedy the difficulty. ‘‘Would you believe 
it, Mr. Wesley, I have had the best advice 
from London, and still it smokes? These are 
my troubles, Mr. Wesley.’’ To this man the 
life and death of Mr. Wesley’s protégés was 
of little consequence compared with the smok- 
ing fireplace. How often is it so with all of us. 

Toappreciate the relative quality of our own 
troubles we should keep an open heart for the 
troubles of other people; not brood over them, 
not wear our lives away in useless pity, not 
lose the possibilities of joy that are given to 
us by vague complaining over the sorrows of 
the world, but remember, when vexations come, 
that they come to all and to most more thickly 
than to us. 

It is sometimes urged that this relative cure 
for unhappiness is a selfish one, and that we 
have no right to cultivate our own contentment 
by dwelling on the sufferings and the wretched- 
ness of others; but that is not what is meant 
at all. We are not to gloat over others’ misery, 
not to emphasize whatever truth there may be 
in the remark of another great Frenchman, that 
there is something not wholly disagreeable to 
us in the misfortunes of even our best friends. 
The sense that we are not alone in trouble, 
that millions of people daily endure far more 
than we endure, ought to soften us and render 
us more considerate and forbearing and helpful. 
At any rate, it will teach us that our own 
miseries are not monstrous and that, viewed 
relatively, they are in most cases insignificant. 

When your fireplace smokes, do not com- 
plain, ‘‘These are my troubles, Mr. Wesley, ’’ 
but mend it or forget it. 


So ¢ 


NEWSPAPERS AND THOSE WHO 
. READ THEM 


T would be greatly to the advantage of the 
if United States if every reader of the news- 

"papers were to undertake for a week or 
two a double task of criticism and of self- 
examination. 

Every morning take your daily paper and 
analyze and classify its contents. So many col- 
umns are devoted to the frothiest and most 
unimportant personal notes about people you 
know or do not know. If you know them, you 
get no information by reading the paragraphs 
about them. If you do not know them, the notes 
should not occupy your time for a moment. So 
many columns are given to local happenings— 
accidents, crimes, and so forth—and will be 
followed to-morrow by others of the same kind. 
So many columns are given to sports, a few to 
public and political events and movements, 
less than one, perhaps, to foreign intelligence 
— what has been occurring in the great world 
outside our own country. By the time you have 
thus analyzed one issue of almost any paper in 
the country you will have discovered that it 
is essentially provincial and has been made up 
with a view to pleasing frivolous readers. 

That means, in short, you: for how do you 
read your paper? A glance at the ‘‘scare’’ 
headlines, and then sports—baseball, football, 





boxing, of course, and probably racing, golf, 
billiards, and even bowling? Do you go fur- 
ther? Very likely you crack a smile at the 
atrocious and impossible features of the char- 
acters in the ‘‘funny’’ pictures, which have so 
little variety from day to.day that you have to 
grin six times a week at the same joke. The 
chances are that when you lay down the paper 
you have not read one word about anything 
that happened yesterday fifty miles away from 
your home—except in the field of sports. 

If a very large number of the readers of 
newspapers were to make those discoveries 
about themselves and the journalism that is 
moulding the minds and directing the thoughts 
of the American people, we should soon have 
a marked improvement both in the newspapers 
and in those who read them. But do not com- 
plain first of the managers of the journals. They 
are giving you what you want. When you 
want something better and more worth while, 
and let them know it, they will give it to you. 

The reform, then, if there is to be one, must 
begin with you, the readers. You must first of 
all recognize your own frivolous and provin- 
cial tastes and resolve that you will seek and 
be interested in larger things than you now 
desire. When you come to the point of being 
dissatisfied with the daily food your newspaper 
sets before you, let both the editor and the 
publisher know it. An expression of that sort, 
not by a single subscriber here and there, but 
by a large number of subscribers, acting to- 
gether or separately, would convince the men 
who are now catering to narrow or vitiated 
tastes only because it pays to do so, that there 
is more profit in serving wholesome mental 
food. 

= a 


THE PRESIDENT’S TOUR 


"Tense is something about the tour in the 
course of which the President explained 
to the country his understanding of the 
peace treaty and of the League of Nations 
that inevitably reminds the reader of President 
Johnson’s famous ‘Swing Around the Circle’’ 
more than fifty years ago. Then, as now, the 
chief magistrate found his policies opposed by 
a strongly hostile party in the Senate and 
presented his case directly to the people by 
means of just such a speaking tour as Presi- 
dent Wilson is now completing. It is needless 
to say that the parallel must not be too closely 
pressed, for there is that, both in the cireum- 
stances of the situation and in the spirit of 
the parties to the present controversy, which 
makes the difference between the two tours 
as conspicuous as the resemblance. President 
Wilson does not, like President Johnson, find 
his opponents among those of his own house- 
hold, and the debate, though it is warm enough, 
is carried on without the extraordinary rancor 
and passion that the Reconstruction struggle 
aroused. 

The course is an unusual one for a President 
to pursue, and therefore open to legitimate 
criticism. At the same time the people of the 
United States are entitled to all the first- 
hand information they can get about the 
present condition of the world and about the. 
settlement of its affairs that they are expected 
to underwrite. The President believes that this 
is the best way to carry out his pledge that 
the treaty should be an open covenant openly 
arrived at; for, although the actual processes of 
diplomacy cannot often be carried on in public, 
it is, according to our modern view, essential 
that the people shall know finally exactly what 
their representatives have agreed upon, and 
exactly why that seemed to the negotiators the 
best arrangement which could be made. 

The Senators who oppose the treaty have 
presented their views to the country freely from 
their places in the Senate and from public 
platforms elsewhere. Several of them have 
punctuated the President’s running argument 
with vigorous speeches in rebuttal. Some 
Americans may still find it hard to make up 
their minds about the treaty, but that is not 
because the case, for and against, has not been 
ably and carefully set before them. 


o ¢ “=. 


THE RAILWAY PROBLEM 


LMOST everyone has his own ideas about 
A getting the railways out of their present 
anomalous situation and back upon a 
foundation that has a chance of being perma- 
nent. The Plumb plan has been followed by 
the Anderson plan, the Bryan plan, the War- 
field plan, the Lenroot plan, the Cummins 
plan, and many others advocated by persons 
less distinguished. All these plans have one 
thing in common: they all take it for granted 
that the roads cannot simply be returned to © 
private ownership and operated exactly as they 
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were before the war—though there are a good 
many citizens who think that would not be an 
impracticable way of dealing with the problem. 

It cannot be said that the idea of government 
ownership is growing in popularity as it is 
discussed. Government ownership could be 
accomplished only at the cost of immensely 
increasing our bonded debt, and it would mean 
a stolid, wasteful and bureaucratic method of 
operation that would please no one. But 
almost all the proposed plans restrict mate- 
rially the privileges of private ownership. 
They limit the dividends that can be paid, 
reorganize the hundreds of private lines into 
twenty or thirty regional systems, and extend 
government supervision over rates and policies 
of operation to a much greater extent than 
formerly. 

It is to be observed that virtually all the 
new plans provide in one way or another for 
the representation of the public and of the rail- 
way workmen—the people who use and the 
people who run the railways—on the boards of 
direction. Senator Cummins wants to give 
labor a direct voice in establishing wages as 
well as in operating the roads, and then make 
strikes illegal. A desirable consummation, but, 
perhaps, not to be so easily attained. 

It will be some time before a new charter of 
rights and duties is worked out for our harassed 
railway system, but it is interesting to see 
that in spite of infinite disagreements in detail 
most of those who are suggesting new ar- 
rangements agree on certain broad principles 
—no direct government ownership, consolida- 
tion and codperation among the railways, and 
ample recognition of the right of the working- 
men who serve, and of the public who are 
served, to a share in the responsibility for 
directing and discharging this most essential 
of all public services. 


al 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From September 4 to September 10) 


RESIDENT’S TOUR.— The President 

spoke in St. Louis, Des Moines, St. Paul, 
and North Dakota cities. A number of Sena- 
tors who are opposed to the League of Nations, 
ineluding Senators Borah, Johnson, Reed and 
Poindexter, made public a list of cities one or 
another of them would visit in order to reply 
to the President’s speeches. 

e 


ETURN OF GEN. PERSHING.—On 
September 8 Gen. Pershing, bearing now 





the permanent rank of general, landed in New 


York, where he had a © inteRNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 


consequence of the continued refusal of the | 
United States Steel Corporation to permit the | 


formation of unions among its employees. 
eS 


OCIALIST CONVENTION.— The Na- 

tional Socialists at Chicago indorsed the 
soviet republic of Russia and denounced the | 
League of Nations. It resolved also against 
any project of universal military training and 
against any restriction whatever on immigra- | 
tion. It gave qualified indorsement to the | 
Plumb plan of railway organization. 

S 


LICE STRIKE IN BOSTON. —On Sep- 
tember 9 almost the entire police force of 
Boston left duty because Mr. Curtis, the Com- 
missioner of Police, had punished certain mem- 
bers of the force for defying the Commissioner’s 
order and leading the movement to organize 
the policemen as members of the Federation of 
Labor. Serious disorders, including the looting 
of several hundred shops by gangs of hood- 
lums, followed, and six State Guard regiments 
were called out to preserve order. 
e 
ESIGNATION.—Mr. William C. Redfield, 
the Secretary of Commerce, resigned on 
September 5. The resignation takes effect on 
November 1. ° 


OMAN’S SUFFRAGE. — Minnesota 

and New Hampshire voted to ratify the 
constitutional amendment conferring the suf- 
frage on women. e 


EACE CONGRESS.— The Austrian na- 

tional assembly having voted to accept the 
treaty as drawn by the Council of the Peace 
Congress, the treaty was signed at Paris on 
September 10. The Roumanian and Serbian | 
delegates refused to sign the treaty, since they 
took exceptions to some of the provisions that 
guaranteed the rights of minorities in regions 
detached from the Austrian empire. These 
guarantees are considered by Roumania and 
Serbia as unwarranted interference with their 
internal affairs.——The treaty with Bulgaria 
is ready for signature; it apparently leaves the 
final disposition of Thrace undetermined. — 
The Council of the Peace Congress dispatched 
an ultimatum to Roumania, demanding that 
it comply with the directions of the Council 
and cease the military occupation of Hungary 
under penalty of the complete severance of 
relations between Roumania and the Allied 
nations. It was reported that a movement 
was on foot for the union of Roumania and 
Hungary under the King of Roumania. 

eS 


EXICO.—Gen. Alvarado, formerly gov- 
ernor of Yucatan, has published an open 
letter to President Carranza and Gen. Obregon 
begging them to devote themselves unselfishly 
to restoring order, justice 





welcome of extraordinary 
warmth and enthusiasm. 
Two days later he led the 
parade of the famous First 
Division, recently returned 
from France, which was 
reviewed by Cardinal Mer- 
cier, just arrived from Bel- 
gium. e 


ONGRESS. — The 

Senate passed the bill 
enforcing prohibition un- 
der the war-time act and 
the constitutional amend- 
ment. A few changes hav- 
ing been made in the bill, 
it was sent to conference. 
——The Senate confirmed 
the nomination of Gen. 
Pershing to the permanent 
rank of general, and the 
House voted to confer the 
permanent rank of ad- 
miral on Adm. Benson and 
Adm. Sims. —— Senator 
MeCumber introduced six 
reservations to the peace 
treaty that he proposed in 
place of the amendments 
and reservations recom- 
mended by the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. —- 
Senator McCormick intro- 
duced a resolution that 
demanded the recall of all 
American troops from 
Siberia, and Senator Borah spoke in favor 
of raising the commercial blockade that now 
exists against Bolshevik Russia. 


S 


ABOR MATTERS. —President Wilson has 
called the national conference, which is to 
consider the industrial situation, and. particu- 





Jarly the relations between capital and labor, | 
for October 6. It will contain forty-five mem- | 


bers, fifteen appointed by the President, fifteen 
named by the American Federation of Labor 
and fifteen selected by various organizations, 
representing employers of labor.——Twenty- 
four presidents of unions, that include almost 
all the steel workers of the country, voted to 
call a strike of the entire steel industry, in 





GEN. PERSHING COMES HOME 


and peaceful industry to 
Mexico, and warning them 
that American interven- 
tion cannot long be pre- 
vented if they neglect his 
appeal. ° 


USSIA. — The Bol- 

shevik forces have 
occupied Tobolsk, in west- 
ern Siberia, Adm. Kol- 
chak’s army having with- 
drawn behind the Tobol 
River. It was denied, how- 
ever, that Kolchak had 
any intention of removing 
the seat of his govern- 
ment from Omsk. ——The 
capture of Kiev, the capi- 
tal of the Ukraine, by Gen. 
Denikine was confirmed. 
— London announced 
that the British expedi- 
tionary forees were being 
withdrawn from Archan- 
gel. —It was reported 
that the retirement of Ger- 
man soldiers from Cour- 
land was being followed 
by serious outbreaks of 
disorder and violence by 
Bolshevik sympathizers. 
A considerable number of 
Germans still remain in 
Courland, however, and 
the German government 
; has notified the Entente 
, Powers that it has no means of compelling 
| them to evacuate the country. 


9 


RELAND.—On September 10 the British 
government proclaimed the suppression of 
| Sinn Fein and other political societies in Cork 
| and its vicinity. ° 








RITISH LABOR CONGRESS. — The 
Trades Union Congress, which met at 
| Glasgow on September. 8, voted in favor of 
| revising the peace treaty so as to make its 
provisions less severe as regards Germany. It 
also voted by a tremendous majority to insist 
upon the complete nationalization of all the 





to keep 





| coal mines of the country. 





First, 
time: off to business and to 


school. 
Then 


just begun. It must 
time many duties in 
the home. 


By d 





Westclox 
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Look around in al- 
most any home. 
You'll see what an 


important job the 
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SHOPPING 
Si By Agnes Lee Si 


VER the bridge I crossed to town, 
With a pocketful and to spare. 
I bought a jeweled ring for my hand 
And a golden star for my hair. 


I bought a gown of the hue of skies, 
Broidered from throat to hem, 
And shoes so lovely and delicate 
I wanted to dance in them. 


Then over the bridge I started home, 
Away from the crowded street, 
And my shoes were so light I could scarcely 
feel 
The heavy shees on my feet. 


I wore the gown and the golden star, 
And the jeweled ring I wore. 

I never knew that my rough gray seams 
Could be so soft before. 


Perhaps some day when the hour is fair 
All happily in my brain 

Over the bridge to the shining town 
I may go shopping again. 


But now in a faded chair I sit, 
As the lamplight plays about, 
At peace with the warmth, and the narrow 
room, 
And the beautiful going without. 
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THE UNFRIENDLY TEACHER 
HEN King David fled from the rebellious 


uprising of his misguided son, Absa- 
lom, an abusive enemy assailed him, 








by the way, with stones and curses. 
“Come out, come out, thou bloody man, 
and thou man of Belial!” cried the 
infuriated Shimei. ‘The Lord hath returned upon 
thee all the blood of the house of Saul, in whose 
stead thou hast reigned; and the Lord hath deliv- 
ered the kingdom into the hand of Absalom, thy 
son; and behold! thou art taken in thy mischief, 
because thou art a bloody man.”’ 

It was a cowardly attack, and most of what 
Shimei said was untrue; but the heart of the king 
was humbled, and he refused to retaliate. Perhaps 
he did not deserve to be called a “‘bloody man,” 
but there was one dark blot on his record that 
gave some excuse for that other insulting epithet, 
a “man of Belial.” ‘‘Let him alone, and let him 
curse; for the Lord hath bidden him,” was the 
quiet reply of the king; and it is doubtful if we 
ean find anywhere more convincing evidence of 
David’s inborn nobility of soul. 

The unfriendly critic is not a pleasant person to 
meet, and it is difficult to treat his bitter attacks 
upon us with becoming humility. Our anger rises, 
and we believe that we “do well to be angry”’ 
because our critic’s statements represent us in a 
false light to the eyes of others. 

In most cases, however, a little rigid self-exam- 
ination will convince us that the sharpest sting of 
unfriendly criticism comes, not from the part of 
it that is wholly false, but from the far smaller part 
that is undeniably true. The injurious tale may 
have no foundation in fact, but it seldom lacks a 
certain affinity to the temperament or habits of 
the person of whom it is related, which gives it a 
measure of reasonableness; and it is the shrewd 
surmise at what we fancied was a hidden weak- 
ness that stirs our indignation. 

David’s policy of taking Shimei’s curses to heart 
as a word of rebuke from God is worth imitating. 
An unfeeling enemy often discovers to us a dis- 
eased spot that a considerate friend would never 
reach. He may be a rough surgeon and cause us 
needless pain, but that is well borne, if healing 
and recovery come of it in the end. 
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IN PRISON 


R. ROYCE laid aside his stethoscope and 
looked straight into the eyes of the girl 
before him. ‘‘You come of a race of sol- 
diers, Cynthia Farnsworth,” he said. 

“Can you take a blow?” 

The girl’s face whitened, but her eyes 
did not flinch from the doctor’s gaze. “Go on!” 
she commanded. 

“It isn’t what you think—it may be all the 
harder for that reason. There’s nothing the matter 
with you physically. You’re as sound as a nut.” 

The fear in the girl’s eyes changed to bewilder- 
ment, ‘‘Nothing the matter!” she echoed. 

“I said nothing physically. It’s all mental—or 
psychic. It’s the trouble with thousands of people. 
There’s something you want to do, and circum- 
stances won’t let you do it.So your body’s sulking 
like a naughty child.” The doctor looked down 
into his brick-walled garden now and not at Cyn- 
thia. “Sometimes it’s because a woman wants to 
have a home and children of her own, and life 
doesn’t give them to her; sometimes it’s because 
of some thwarted ambition; sometimes it’s be- 
cause she’s shut in by difficult duties and can’t get 
the recreation or social contact that she needs. 
There are as many reasons as there are people, 
but the results are practically the same.” The 
doctor swung about suddenly. “Who,” he asked, 
“do you think is the most interesting woman in 
Warrenport?” 

“Oh—Miss Mary Campbell,” the girl replied in- 
stantly. 

The doctor nodded. “Good! You get one hundred 
on that answer. Well, Mary Campbell came near 
going under once, and she fought her way out. No- 
body helped her that I know of--except God. She 
just faced things squarely, wasted no time in re- 
gret, and worked at her problem till she solved 
it. It seemed as if she had enough knockdown 
blows to put anybody out of commission. For years 
she dreamed of the foreign field, and then they 
wouldn’t take her because of chronic heart trouble. 
So then she turned to the heathen at home, and 
did a wonderful work in Africa down on Charles 
Street till her mother became helpless and she was 
shut in with her for years. Then she began to write 
her bits of articles at night, after her mother was 
asleep. Because there was real life in them they 
brought her friends; lots of girls wrote her from 
all over the country. 

“When her mother died she was exhausted phys- 
ically and went to a little California settlement to 
live out of doors. In two months she was in the 
heart of things out there. Once she told me her 
secret. It’s one of the best prescriptions I know, 
and I’m going to prescribe it for you now: ‘When 
you're shut in one place you can always break out 
somewhere else.’ You see, Mary Campbell counted 























all the world her heritage and refused to let her- 
self be cheated out of it. That’s all, child. Go home 
and test your prison walls and break through some- 
where. You won’t need me any more.” 
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THE FISHING BIRDS 


N My Chinese Days Miss Gulielma F. Alsop 
I describes a remarkable river industry that she 

saw while visiting a friend in Soochow. We 
were rowing on the river at the time, she says, and 
as we turned a bend we saw a long, narrow boat 
swinging at midstream, in which two men stood 
motionless and silent. At first glance, it looked as 
if the boat were not floating on the water, but as if 
it were held just above the surface by a flock of 
strong black birds as large as eagles. Fascinated, 
I watched the birds. They screamed and fluttered 
their sooty black wings. Suddenly a number 
plunged into the water. I saw them struggling and 














CHINESE FISHING WITH CORMORANTS 


flapping; then the men pulled them up by stout 
strings, caught them under their arms, and jerked 
the fish from their mouths. I saw a gleam of silver 
as they tossed the fish into a basket. The commo- 
tion among the birds subsided and they settled 
down in horizontal rows, making dark patches on 
the water. 

“How many?” called a voice from the shore. 

“Three,” answered one of the men. “ Later, 
more,” he said. ‘‘The sun not yet falls down the 
hill of heaven. Wait till the fish see not the shadow 
of the black birds.” 

My companion explained the custom of cormo- 
rant fishing, which is an ancient Soochow industry. 
The birds are tied by stout ropes and perch on 
sticks parallel to the sides of the boat. They are 
kept very hungry so that they will fish, and the 
men can steal the catch from their mouths. 


os 


THE GEORGE WHO DID IT 


‘“T WATCHED Lloyd George fill practically 
I every post of high distinction within the be- 
stowal of the British government during the 
war,” says Mr. Isaac F. Marcosson in an interest- 
ing account of his interviews and experiences with 
the wonderful little Welshman who is England’s 
premier. ‘“‘Often when figuratively I saw the flag 
of distress hung out, heard the alarm bells ring 
and felt the heart of Britain turn to him for lead- 
ership in her hour of peril .and crisis, I realized 
that the American phrase, ‘Let George do it,’ 
fitted him and his astonishing service better than 
anything else. I once told him about this expres- 
sion, and he was d and pl a.” 

No doubt. And if Mr. Marcosson had chanced to 
quote the phrase, with a similar complimentary 
application—as he might almost as aptly and ap- 
propriately have done—to M. Clémenceau, the 
George who has served France so long and so re- 
markably, that wise and gallant old statesman 
would also have been amused. Perhaps—since he 
knows America better than Mr. Lloyd George 
does—he may have heard the phrase; but quite 
certainly, in any case, he would know that it orig- 
inated in his own country, and that the George 
who originally “did it’ had lain at rest beneath 
his magnificent tomb in Rouen Cathedral a full 
century before America was settled. He was the 
famous Cardinal Archbishop Georges d’Amboise, 
prime minister of King Louis XII. 

A courtier from childhood, a bishop at fourteen, 
a conspirator with princes, a prisoner for two 
years, a reformer of legal procedure, army disci- 
pline and taxes, a counselor of generals and kings 
and an aspirant for the papacy, the fifty years of 
his life were crowded with wide and various 
achiev ts. The b fi of the reforms he 
promoted caused Louis to be called ‘“‘the Father of 
his People,” although the credit for them belonged 
chiefly to his minister, who was called “the tongue 
and soul of the king.” 

Sometimes, when troublesome affairs were pre- 
sented for decision, the king would say neither 
yes nor no, but instead: 

“Let George do it. He is a man of experience,” 
and “George,” the invaluable churchman, states- 
man and friend, would do it. 

Georges d’Amboise, Cardinal of Rouen, was, in 
his prime and pride, a man of high ambition; but 
as he lay dying, attended often by his sovereign, 
and oftener by a humble brother of the monastery, 
it was not to King Louis that he addressed the 
words so often quoted: 

“Ah, Brother John! If only I could have re- 
mained Brother John!” 

That was in 1510. So it is a long four centuries 
back that we slangy Americans, if we have an 
inquiring turn of mind, must go to find out who 
was George and what he did. 


a] 
SAVED BY A DOG 


HEN I was a small child at the old home- 
stead in Illinois, writes a Companion 
reader, we owned a faithful dog called Old 
Bull. He was devoted to all of us, but especially to 
the children. Once, when my brother, Marion, dis- 
obeyed my mother and she broke a small switch 
to chastise him, Old Bull rushed up and snatched 
the switch from her hand; and the same thing 
occurred when my aunt, who was visiting us, at- 
tempted to whip her little boy for cutting down a 
valuable tree. 
Eventually, we had to keep Old Bull chained 
much of the time because the neighbors were afraid 











of him. But one night, a few years after my father’s 
death, he protected us in a way that we have never 
forgotten. We had a good wheat crop that year, 
which a neighbor hauled off and sold for us at a 
good price, and, as my mother was afraid to keep 
a large sum of money in the house because of 
tramps, she asked the neighbor to take the money 
with him for safe-keeping. Nevertheless, she feared 
that some dishonest person, knowing she had sold 
her wheat, would try to rob her. 

About midnight we children were awakened by 
the savage barking of Old Bull, followed by a 
sound of rapid running; then we heard a door slam 
in the old log summer kitchen just a few feet 
from the house. My mother was a light sleeper at 
all times, and that night she scarcely had closed 
her eyes. Now, roused in defense of her little ones, 
she bravely opened the house door. 

Old Bull would bark and growl savagely, and 
dash into the summer kitchen ; then he would jump 
back with a savage growl as the robber struck at 
him. The noise was appalling, and all of us children 
were crying and trembling with fear. But my 
mother continued to urge the dog on, and Old Bull 
continued to bay like a bloodhound until finally, 
with a startling crash, the robber broke through 
the double shutters on one of the kitchen windows 
and leaped out. 
| Old Bull went tearing round the house, chased 
| him for some distance, and kept up his savage 
| 
| 





barking unti! morning. 
When daylight came, we found that a box of 
| shelves had been torn loose from the wall, and we 
judged that the midnight prowler had climbed 
| upon it out of reach of the dog, and so had opened 
| the heavy window shutters. 
| A few weeks later Old Bull disappeared. It 
seemed probable that some one in the neighbor- 
hood had attempted to rob us and later had killed 
the dog for revenge. ° 


KITCHEN TYRANTS 
y. DISH of foreign pipestems that bes a pud- 


ding whin ’tis cooked, but yez calls it a 

vegetable,” a disgusted old-time Irish cook 
termed macaroni on her first acquaintance with 
it. But Bridget, although rebellious and reluctant, 
never actually refused to prepare what she also 
called a “mess that St. Pathrick, belike, wud have 
cursed instid of atin’, for the sarpint look of 
=" 

It was otherwise, more recently, with Clorinda, 
a colored cook from the South, contemptuous of 
rules and receipts, but a past mistress of the art of 
producing good things to eat. Only, she must like 
them herself. She had absolute confidence in her 
own palate, and a native sense of the culinary 
proprieties; and a dish that she disliked or dis- 
approved of she simply declined to serve. 

“No, Miss Susy,” she declared flatly, when a 
daughter of the house was sent to urge her to con- 
cede a fruit salad at a coming luncheon, “TI ain’ 
gwine mek no sech a dissuitable mess fer nobody. 
This yer pourin’ salad dressin’ over puffeckly good 
o’inges and bananas and pears and peaches ain’ 
right; no, Miss Susy, I don’ keer what quality 
folks does it, ’tain’t right! ’Cose nobody knows 
prezackly w’at de good Lord had in min’ w’en He 
made mustard, but mos’ like ’twas hawgs, and it 
sure enough wa’n’t peaches, ner o’inges. Go ’way, 
chile!” 

“But the dressings for fruit salads are different, 
Clorinda,” protested Miss Susy. ‘‘ Most of them 
are very mild, and —” 

“?Tain’t no use, Miss Susy,” interrupted Clo- 
rinda, relentlessly. “Cain’t have no fruit salads in 
dis house; not w’ile I’m in it. I ain’ gwine stan’ fer 
’em, no more’n I would fer hoss-radish in de ice 
cream.” 

Kitchen tyrants, even in the households of the 
mighty, have been known in all ages and countries. 
In France, Napoleon II, in the heyday of his 
power, could rarely obtain at home, and then only 
by-personal insistence, his favorite dinner of par- 
tridge with boiled cabbage. His cook consented 
readily enough to partridge, but he considered 
plain, plebeian cabbage beneath the imperial 
dignity. If the emperor’s palate experienced un- 
imperial cravings, so much the worse for the 
emperor! 

“T regret it, if my master is disappointed,” he 
once stated, “but I know my duty and I know my 
art. I serve to him that which should be served.” 
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THE AYE- AYE 


HAT Madagascar has long been separated 

from Africa is indicated by the birds, mam- 

mals and insects that have been preserved 
on the island, while similar types on the continent, 
; exposed to the competition of stronger animals, 
have been destroyed. Madagascar is a kind of 
museum of ancient and elsewhere unknown forms 
of life, and among its many unusual creatures is 
the aye-aye, the only species of its genus. 

This peculiar beast, described by the Rev. James 
Sibree, F.R.G.S., in A Naturalist in Madagascar, 
is one of the four-handed animals. It has a smaller 
brain and much less intelligence than the mon- 
keys, but because of its powerful teeth it has been 
thought to be a link between the monkeys and the 

















IT HAS BEEN THOUGHT TO BE A LINK 
BETWEEN THE MONKEYS AND THE 
GNAWING ANIMALS 


Rodentia, or gnawing animals. To obtain its food— 
larve that tunnel into the wood of certain trees 
—it cuts away the outer bark with its powerful 
chisel-shaped incisor teeth. When the grub retreats 
to the end of the hole, the aye-aye uses one of its 
fingers, which is long and slender and ends in a 
hooklike claw, to draw the dainty morsel from its 
hiding place. When it drinks, it uses its probe finger 
as a scoop, flicking it rapidly from the water to its 
mouth. Its eyes are very large, to see by night; its 
ears are widely spread, to catch the sound of the 
grub at work; and the thumbs of its feet are so 
well developed that it can take hold of the tree 
firmly while using its teeth. Its large, bushy tail 
forms quite half of its total length of about three 
feet, and its color is dark brown. Since the two 
sides of its lower jaw are united by a strong 








ligament, and do not, as in other animals, form one 
connected circle of bone, it can gnaw so power- 
fully that it has been known to cut through a strip 
of tin plate nailed to the door of a cage. 

It builds nests about two feet and a half in diam- 
eter, with an opening at the side, which are found 
on trees in the dense part of the forest. The coast 
people believe that the little animal is a reincar- 
nation of their forefathers, and so will not touch 
it, much less do it an injury. They think that, if 
they attempt to trap it, it will surely die, and their 
superstition even leads them to spare its nest. 
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THE SIBERIAN DICTATOR 


HE dictator of the Siberian government, 
Adm. Kolchak, is described by the London 
Graphic as a Tatar martinet who has had 
a score of hairbreadth escapes. He is a slight 
little man of Tatar origin, nervous and lithe, with 
coal-black hair, black eyes of piercing gleam and 
along, Norman head. His cheek bones jut promi- 
nently from his swarthy face. His nose is hawk- 
like, with wide, tremulous nostrils. His lips are 
closed, his powerful jaw protrudes, and his huge 
teeth click ominously. 

His genius for dealing with demoralized crews 
became a legend in the Imperial Navy in its trou- 
blous and stormy days. His flag no sooner flew 
over a new ship than he called the crew to hear his 
Tatar admonitions. 

“If I catch one of you tripping,” he told them 
bluntly, “I shall punish him then and there. I 
must. For if I waited a day, I should be angry. If 
I waited two days, I’d be furious. And if I nursed 
my wrath for three days, I should shoot him at 
sight.” He snapped out the words with clicking 
teeth and blazing eyes and with a peculiar motion 
of the pistol hand. 

When men of the 
Black Sea Fleet 
were murdering 
their officers at Se- 
bastopol, Adm. Kol- 
chak was ordered to 
come out of his cab- 
in and give up his 
sword before being 
hanged in frontofthe 
crew. He emerged in 
full uniform, brist- 
ling with rage. 

“This sword,” he 
cried, waving the 
gold-hilted weapon 
of the Order of St. 
Géorge, “I won at 
the cost of my blood 
in Russia’s war, and 
none of you is worthy 
to touch it!” 

With that he then 
hurled it into the sea. 
He watched it dis- 
appear, and then 
walked back into his 
room, slamming the door in the faces of the muti- 
neers. The mutinous crew was puzzled. It posted 
@ guard at Kolchak’s door, and the ship’s soviet 
held perplexed palavers over the fate of their 
fearless chief. 

Adm. Kolchak’s life was saved by the dramatic 
intervention of Rear Adm. Glennon of the Amer- 
ican Navy, a member of the Root commission, who 
had come from Petrograd. He addressed the soviet 
of sailors as a brother member of the same call- 
ing, and as the representative of a mighty democ- 
racy that was anxious to help the Russian people 
in their new-found liberty. As a result of his ap- 
peal, Adm. Kolchak was forthwith released with 
all honors and the naivest apologies. 
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A HERO 
Hi had come back with the croix de guerre, 





ADM. KOLCHAK 


but he would not talk about how he won it. 

Of course his family and friends knew the 
formal citation, but they wanted him to tell them 
the details, and he modestly and persistently 
evaded them. 

“TI think it’s simply silly,” declared an irate 
cousin in her teens. ‘‘What’s the use of ducking 
and dodging, and pretending you’re not a hero, 
when you know perfectly well you are?” 

The worm turned. “Yes, of course I know I am,” 
he assented coolly. ‘‘The trouble is, they didn’t 
give me my cross for the right thing. Do you ex- 
pect a fellow to talk about his heroism when he 
gets a decoration for doing what lots of other fel- 
lows did who weren’t lucky enough to be noticed, 
and then finds the bravest thing he ever did, or 
ever expects to do, treated lightly or ignored alto- 
gether? At least, I was a hero once. Before we 
were ordered abroad, I was invited to luncheon 
by my colonel’s daughter. Now, you know I am a 
country boy from an inland state. It was the first 
luncheon I’d ever attended—and the first time I’d 
ever been served raw oysters. I hate shellfish, and 
when I saw those six, soft, slimy, slithery horrors 
set before me I nearly fainted. But I didn’t know 
whether anything much was to follow or not; 
and I couldn’t decline a main dish under the 
eye of my hostess. I shuddered with disgust. I 
wasn’t sure they would go down; I feared they 
might come up. But—I ate those oysters, all six, 
and smiled as I ate them! She told me so two years 
afterwards, when I confessed. Now, I call that 
arg heroism. But it wasn’t what I got the cross 
Sd 

“Maybe,” said the saucy young thing in her 
teens, “‘it’s that you’re going to get the girl for.” 

“No,” sighed the unappreciated hero, “she 
agrees with the rest of you and Gen. Mangin. She 
only laughs at my real claim to glory!” 
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VICTIMS OF “THE WEED” 


se HEY are passionately addicted to tobacco,” 

a British officer wrote home, “and can 

be made to do almost anything under its 
influence. One of them uses a triangular bit of 
wood for a cigar holder, and when a cigar is lighted 
and pressed into the hole and put in his mouth, 
he immediately closes his eyes, and puffs away 
through his mouth and nostrils till the cigar is 
entirely consumed. 

“Furthermore, the nicotine appears to exercise 
a stimulating and refreshing effect upon them, so 
that, when apparently they are ready to drop from 
fatigue before a smoke, they will plod on for many 
more miles after it.” 

The letter does not, as the reader may have be- 
gun to fear, relate to the British Tommies, but to 
some dromedaries and other camels that the offi- 
cer saw in his service in the East. 
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THE TUCK 


BY AGNES CAIRNS POHLMANN 


When mother fashions Mary’s gown 
She always makes a tuck, 

Because the skirt must needs go down 
When Mary’s going up. 


e¢@ 
THE DEBT 


BY CATHA WELLS 


T had been a wonderful season for nuts. 
I The trees had so outdone themselves that 

it was clear no nut-eating creature need 
go hungry that winter. Nevertheless, just for 
sheer fun, boys and squirrels continued to hunt 
until there was scarcely a nut left on tree or 
ground. 

Even then Chester Brown was not content. 
He went out one last time with his big sack, 
determined to fill it somehow and add it to 
his store in the feed room. 

After he had searched in vain for a long 
time, he scrambled up to a rocky ledge not far 
from a big hickory-nut tree. To his great sur- 
prise he stumbled on a hollow that extended 
back under the ledge, as big as a small-sized 
cave. It was half full of dry leaves. 

‘*Ha, here’s a find!’’ said Chester to him- 
self. . 

He scooped up the leaves in great handfuls 
and threw them away. At the last handful he 
chuckled aloud: the whole bottom of the hollow 
was lined with big ripe nuts! 

Chester knew it was Johnny Squirrel’s 
whole winter supply that he had found, but 
the sun was nearly down and he was very 
hungry ; so he set to work at once to transfer 
the stock from the hollow to his sack. There 
were just enough to fill the sack. 

As he rose to his feet he heard a shrill 
chattering not far away. Looking up, he saw 
Johnny Squirrel perched on a branch of the 
hickory-nut tree, protesting shrilly. Chester 
hesitated. How would it feel to have a huge 
creature come and take his stock of nuts, he 
wondered. That would be hard to stand, he 
knew; in fact, he doubted whether he would 
stand it. But the next minute he had flung 
the sack over his shoulder and was off. 

That night he dreamed that Johnny Squirrel 
was chattering at his window. It was only a 
shutter scraping, but it waked Chester wide, 
and he lay for some time thinking about the 
matter of the nuts. The next morning he did 
not have the heart, somehow, to pour the nuts 
on the feed-room floor with the rest of his 
supply. And all day he thought about the 
angry little squirrel face that had peered down 
at him from the limb of the tree. 

The second night it snowed silently for hours, 
and by morning there was a deep snow on the 
ground. At breakfast Chester looked up from 
his oatmeal and cream. 

‘*Father, will this snow hurt things?’’ he 
asked. 

**Oh, no,’’ was the reply. ‘‘It’s good for the 
wheat, and —’’ 

‘*T mean animals. ’’ 

‘*The animals will stay in the barn.’’ 

‘*But wild things, like—birds,’’ stammered 
Chester, looking hard at his spoon. 

‘*The birds have all gone South by now.’’ 

‘*But the — squirrels.’’ At last the right 
word was out. 

His father laughed. ‘‘Bless you, boy, we 
don’t have to worry about squirrels! If the 
squirrels didn’t have foresight enough to lay 
in a good supply of this year’s huge nut crop, 
they have no one but themselves to blame. ’’ 

Chester shoved away his oatmeal. ‘‘I have 
something important to do,’’ he murmured, as 
he left the table. 

Ploughing his way through the snow to the 
barn, Chester loaded himself with an armful 
of straw, a shovel, and the sack of nuts, and 
then set off for the hickory woods. When he 
reached the rocky ledge he knew, by the tiny 
tracks in the snow, that a visitor had been there 
before him. Evidently Johnny Squirrel, hop- 
ing against hope, had come back again and 
again to see if a single nut had been left. 

Chester’s heart smote him. ‘‘He must be 
nearly starved,’’ was his thought. 

The mouth of the little cave was choked 
with snow, but when Chester had shoveled it 
away he found the hollow dry as a bone: He 
poured the nuts quickly into the hole and cov- 
ered them deep with the straw he had brought. 

‘‘Whoop!’’ he said, as he straightened up. 
“I’m glad that’s done!’’ 

Just as he turned to go he heard a slight 
stir behind him. Whirling round, he saw Johnny 
Squirrel perched on a limb, watching him. 
This time the little squirrel was silent, but 
his black eyes were keen with interest, and he 
looked as if he could hardly wait for a chance 
to rush down and see what had happened. 

‘* They’re all back, old fellow! ’’ Chester 
called. ‘‘Every single one of them! If you 
don’t believe me, come and count ’em yourself. ’’ 

As he hurried back through the deep snow 
he heard Johnny Squirrel chattering loudly ; 
but this time his chatter had a friendly sound. 
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The bagpipe man came over our hill 
When no one knew he was 
anywhere round, 
With a whirl and a skirl, a toot 
and a trill; 
And we all went scampering 
after the sound. 
We cried, ‘‘Oh, tell us, what do 
you play ? 
What do you play so queer, so 
queer ?”’ 
And he skipped a couple of notes 


to say, 
** But tell me, what do ye hear?’’ 
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BY NANCY BYRD 
TURNER 


Then one of us heard a trumpet 
sweet, 
And the tramp, tramp, trample 
of marching men; 
And one of us heard the dancing 
feet 
Of fairies down in a dusky glen; 
And one of us called it a bird in 
June, 
And one, a river that ran and 
ran. 
But he never would tell us the 
name of his tune, 
The funny old bagpipe man! 
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GERRY OF THE SIGNAL 
CORPS 


BY ELEANOR FAIRCHILD PEASE 


ERRY always wanted to join Bob and 
(. Chub when they started off to fish; she 

longed to be twelve and a boy instead 
of nine and a girl. But they always laughed 
and said, ‘‘No girls allowed, ’’ when she begged 
to go along. 

They said it for the hundredth time one 
warm, pleasant day when it was too beauti- 
ful to stay at home. With fishing rods over 
their shoulders and lunches in their knap- 
sacks the two boys set off happy as larks. 
They were going to Stuart’s Landing, a point 
on the other side of the little bay ; they prom- 
ised Gerry a fine dish of perch for supper. 

But Gerry was cross as two sticks. ‘‘I don’t 
want your old fish,’’ she said. ‘‘ And anyway, 
maybe something pleasant will happen while 
you’re gone, and you’ll wish you’d stayed at 
home and kept me company. There!’’ 

After that speech she did not feel any more 
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I’d take a look at my relations before I go. 
Who wants to make me some iced lemonade ?’’ 
Gerry flew to call her mother. It was very 
exciting to have a sailor cousin from a destroyer 
appear suddenly and ask for lemonade. As 
Gerry cracked ice and squeezed lemons she 
tried to rentember how many times it was that 
his boat had crossed the ocean among the 
swarming submarines. ‘ 

‘*He’ll tell us all about it, I know,’’ she said. 

The words were scarcely out of her mouth 
before she remembered the boys. They would 
not miss their cousin’s visit for all the fish in 
the bay. A swift little thought ran through 
her mind, ‘‘Serves them right for leaving me 
behind !’’ 

But the next minute she was ashamed of 
herself. She knew just how the sunburned 
faces would look when the boys trudged in 
after dark and found out what they had missed. 

‘‘Oh, the poor-things!’’ Gerry said: 

She glanced at the clock. By that time they 
were at Stuart’s Landing, and they would 
be there until sundown. As she carried the 









A GOOD REASON WHY 
TWO BOLD ROBBERS HEARD 
THAT MISS GENEVIEVE BROWN 
WORE WHITE SUGAR LACE 
ON A GINGERBREAD GOWN. 
SAYING, “HA, WE SHALL SUP!” 
THOSE ROBBERS CLIMBED UP, 
AND THEN IN A JIFFY 
THOSE ROBBERS CLIMBED DOWN! 
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comfortable. She lay down in the hammock, 
and before she even knew she was drowsy | 
sleep had overtaken her. | 

After a while, far away in a dream, she’ 
heard the tramp, tramp of big feet. The tramp- | 
ing came nearer and nearer. Gerry sat up, | 
yawning, and peered over the railing. ‘‘It’s 
Cousin Ned!’’ she cried. 

It was Cousin Ned, sure enough, big and 
brown in his navy clothes. 

‘*T thought you were on the other side of | 
the world,’’ said Gerry. 


two hours,’’ said Cousin Ned, ‘‘but 1 thought 


frosty pitcher out on the front porch she kept 
wishing there were some way to get hold of 
them. An hour afterwards, when her cousin 


| spoke of two ships talking to each other, she 


thought of a way. 

“They tap off signals, don’t they?’’ she 
asked eagerly. ‘‘The boys showed me how to 
talk that way. I know most of the code.’’ 

Cousin Ned told her that the ships have va- 
rious ways of talking with one another. ‘‘At 
night they talk by the means of lights, or 
blinkers,’’ he said; ‘‘little lights that flash 
the ships’ codes in the dark.’’ 

It was then that an idea popped into Gerry’s 
head. The boys were too far away to hear 


| signals by tapping, or even to see flash signals 
‘*Well, I’m about to start for that point in | 


or wigwagging, but why should she not try 
to use the blinker system to make them know 
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they were wanted at home? It was daylight, 
to be sure, but Gerry remembered how often 
Bob and Chub had startled her by flashing a 
mirror at her on a bright day, and she felt 
sure she could make use of the old trick. The 
boys would understand the signals if she used 
flashes instead of taps. 

She jumped up and went flying to the attic, 
stopping on the way to get a small mirror that 
hung over a table in her room. A small barred 
window in the rear of the attic looked toward 
Stuart’s Landing, which was just across the 
little bay. Gerry could tell the point by the tall 
sycamore tree that gave it its name. The 
boys’ fishing place was a little to the left of 
the sycamore. She had been there once, and 
she knew it was not a quarter of a mile, by a 
bee line, from the back door. If only they 
would notice her signal, everything would be 
all right. She pulled out of her pocket the list 
of signals, which she had been studying only 
that morning, pinned it on the wall, and knelt 
in front of the window. Pushing the mirror 
through the bars she twisted it in such a way 
that it caught the rays of the sun. Then, di- 
recting the flashes toward the landing, she 
began to spell out a message slowly. 

A few minutes before she took her place at 
the attic window, Bob and Chub, having 
eaten all their lunch, had thrown themselves 
down to rest. Chub fell asleep instantly, and 
Bob was growing drowsy when all at once he 
began to notice a queer flashing in his eyes. 
He pulled his cap down lower over his face; 
but still the flashes bothered him. 

Presently he jerked the cap off, sat up and 
gazed across the bay. 

‘*Tt’s near the cottage,’’ he said to himself. 
‘*Gerry and mother must be throwing pie pans 
round in the sun to make all that flashing. ’’ 

The silly thought struck him as very funny. 
He prodded Chub. 

‘*Hey, Chub, wake up! What do you suppose 
they’re doing at home?’’ 

Chub sat up and blinked. 

Flash, flash, flash, flash—pause; then more 
flashes and more pauses. The boys watched 
silently for a few moments; then Chub said, 
‘*Looks to me like signaling.’’ 

Bob sat up straight. ‘‘I do believe it is,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ There! Wasn’t that ‘M’ ?’’ 

‘‘It certainly was!’’ answered Chub ex- 
citedly. The flashes paused. ‘‘Pshaw!’’ he 
groaned. ‘‘ They’re going to stop, I do believe. ’’ 

But after a short interval they began again: 
long flash, short flash, long flash, short flash ; 
three long flashes ; two long flashes ; short flash. 

There was a moment’s pause. Bob and Chub 
waited and watched without a word. 

Four short flashes; three long flashes; two 
long flashes; short flash. 

Then the signals stopped. The boys looked 
at each other. 

** ‘Come,’ ’”? began Bob. 

‘* ‘Home,’ ’’ finished Chub. ‘‘That’s what 
I make it.’’ 

‘*That’s what ’twas,’’ Bob agreed. 

‘*But who’s doing it?’’ 

‘*Gerry, of course. She knows the code. It’s 
clever of her to think of using light instead of 
sounds. ’’ 

Bob lay down again. ‘‘She’s playing a joke 
on us,’’ he said. 

But Chub kept on watching, and presently 
the flashing started afresh. He scrambled to 
his feet. ‘‘1’m not going to take any chances, ’’ 
he declared. 

Bob laughed. ‘‘Gerry’!l have a good joke on 
us if we come home,’’ he said. ‘‘I suppose 
she’s trying to pay us back for leaving her 
behind. ’’ 

But they ended by picking up their canteen 
and knapsacks and taking the home trail. 

They reached the house at three o’clock. 
Gerry saw them first and came flying down to 
meet them. ‘‘Hurry up! Cousin Ned is here. 
Did you get my signal ?’’ 

‘* Cousin Ned! Whoop! ”’’ cried the boys. 
They started on the run for the house, but 


} Bob called back as he ran, ‘‘Thank you, 


Gerry! You’re a brick!’’ 
When they told Cousin Ned about it, he said 
that Gerry had qualified for the Signal Corps. 


e¢@ 
LITTLE DAME DURDEN 


BY ANNA M. PRATT 


Somebody heard Dame Durden say, 
“Pll get up early on washing day.” 


When the sun came over the mountain’s 
crest 
The morning-glories were up and 


dressed. 


They hung out their gowns, well 
washed with dew, 
Pink and purple and white and blue. 


And before the sun was high in the sky 
Every stitch of their clothes was dry. 


But little Dame Durden slept so well 
She didn’t wake up till the breakfast bell! 
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MUFFINS—Piping Hot 


Eagle Brand gives to them a new 
delicious taste—a subtle, delight- 
ful flavor—that milk and sugar 
added separately cannot equal. 


It’s the Eagle Brand process that 
does it—bubbling together the 
purest milk and sugar in the ex- 
clusive Borden way. It lends an 
appetizing flavor to all milk-and- 
sugar recipes. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED 
MILK COMPANY 
Established 1857 


Borden Building New York 


Our newest Book of Recipes contains 
directions for making 60 delicious 
dishes —breads and cakes, pastries 
and puddings, salads and entrees and 


desserts. Let us mail it to you free. 


“The milk that cuts 
the cost of cooking” 
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EW YORK, U. S. A: 


‘Be sure the E Eagle 
is on the Label”’ 
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from my home on the Salmon River sev- 

enty-five miles to my college at Fredericton, 
New Brunswick. I never made a second at- 
tempt. 

I had come home to a mild Christmas, but 
shortly before the end of the holidays the 
weather turned cold, and thick ice formed on 

| the little Salmon. I should have to cross a wide 
|lake and finish on the St. John River; as I 
| felt sure that the lake ice would be as thick as 
| that on the Salmon, I persuaded my family to 
| let me undertake the trip. 

The early sun was sparkling on the house 
| roof and the frosted haystacks when I started. 

| | The morning was fine, and the ice, although 
| half a foot thick, so clear that I could see 
stumps and leaves through it as clearly as 
through glass. 

I saw also some floating cakes of ice, which 
told me that a break had occurred upriver. 
This caused me my first anxiety; I wondered 
if, after all, the lake might be open. 

I was not long in suspense, for in twenty- 
five minutes I had covered the six miles of the 
Salmon and got a glimpse of the lake—solid as 
steel and glistening in the sun. 

**Good enough!’’ I exclaimed in satisfaction ; 
and soon I was clear of the mouth of the river 
and skimming over the smooth inland sea. 

In one of the coves 
I saw some boys play- 
ing hockey. Over to 
my left, two men with 
poles came sweeping 
in long, graceful 
strokes toward the 
mouth of the Salmon. 
Now and then they 
would raise their poles 
and bring them ring- 
ing down upon the ice. 

Their caution made 
me suspicious, al- 
though I could not see 
that the ice was be- 
coming any thinner. 
As they neared me 
one of them shouted: 

‘*Did you come 
downriver ?”’ 

I nodded. 

‘*Tee all right?’’ 

‘*Tt is for six miles, 
anyway,” I answered. 

‘*That’ll do,’’ said 
the man, and he threw his pole down on the 
ice, as if he were glad to be relieved of it. 

I picked it up, thinking it might be useful 
in testing the ice, and then struck out for a 
low point of land seven or eight miles below 
on the western shore of. the lake. The wind 
that had helped me down the river now blew 
stifiy on my right shoulder, and sometimes 
veered round and stung my face. 

Halfway to the point, I came suddenly on 
a strip of open water about four feet wide. I 
approached the edge cautiously, striking hard 
with my pole. The ice seemed perfectly strong, 
and I thrust my pole under the edge on the 
other side of the gap. It seemed six inches 
thick. 

Although I had known of the ice bulging in 
ridges, sometimes seven or eight feet high, this 
open lane mystified me. However, I did not 
waste much time trying to account for it. I 
skated back some fifty yards; then, darting 
forward, I crossed the crack at a leap, and 
sped on toward the point. 

But as I neared it I found another lane of 
open water stretching across the lake from the 
tip of the headland. As this was too wide to 
jump, I made for the shore, hoping that, after 
crossing the point, I should find solid ice on 
the other side. 

The distance across was short, and my skates 
were so well strapped on that I did not want 
to remove them. So, on reaching land, I got 
down on my hands and knees and crawled. 

When I saw that on the other side all was ice, 
I felt immensely relieved. Soon I was striking 
off again for another point ten or eleven miles 
below. The wind had increased and began 
blowing directly off the western shore. 

Far in front-of me and to my left a low mist 
hung over the ice. It lifted when I was well 
in toward shore, and I saw open water within 
a quarter of a mile. Then I began to hear the 
loose cakes grinding and the waves breaking 
on the edge of the ice. 

I struck in toward the western shore, intend- 
ing to land and walk across to the St. John. 
And then I learned my true position—the 
whole body of ice was swinging off from the 
shore in the wind! 

The blue line, stretching for miles along the 
land, was growing wider every moment, and 
I saw that my only hope was to hasten back to 
the point I had left a short time before and go 
ashore there. 

I rushed off on my ten-mile skate, the wind 
helping me a little. Off to the east, as far as I 
could see, there was open water, and I realized 
that if the ice drifted out into the middle of 
the lake it would not be long before it was 


ic my sophomore year I undertook to skate 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 








IF MY SKATES SHOULD SLIP, 
IT WOULD BE THE END 








# SKATING TO COLLEGE 


broken up by the swell. It was not altogether 
with exhaustion that my heart throbbed heav- 
ily as I at last neared the point. Straining my 
eyes I saw, not a narrow blue line shutting 
me off from shore, but the ice piling ten or 
fifteen feet high on the rocks. 

‘This, however, was only at the extreme tip 
of the point; everywhere else along the pro- 
jecting land was open water. I must take the 
risk of going ashore on the rocky horn with 
those grinding masses of ice. 

Had it not been for the great ridge of cakes 
already deposited, the venture would not have 
seemed so hopeless. But sometimes a huge floe 
of the ice would rise on this embankment; 
then, as it broke, cakes almost as wide as the 
side of a house would lap back and smash into 
fragments on the oncoming crush behind. And 
all the time the ice seemed to be running faster 
and piling higher. 

I noticed that when a big cake went up and 
fell back it was generally some minutes before 
the same thing happened again. I dashed for- 
ward, and in another moment felt myself upon 
the moving slope. 

When I had struggled as far up it as I could, 
I set my skates at a wide angle and stooped 
until my hands touched the cold, moving wall 
before me. If my skates should slip, it would 
be the end. The great cake bore me steadily up 
—higher, I thought, 
than any had gone 
before. The crunch- 
ing, grinding and 
swaying, the roaring 
of the ice as it fell 
back on itself or as it 
plunged down fifteen 
or twenty feet. into 
open water, were deaf- 
ening and appalling. 

The cake took me 
almost to the very in- 
ner edge of the great 
ice rampart. Then, as 
the floe broke behind 
and below me, I 
sprang in among the 
smaller pieces on the 
summit, and went 
rolling, clinging and 
tumbling down to the 
rocks. I was inside 
the wall of ice—safe! 

Although I felt 
badly shaken up and 
bruised, my bones seemed whole enough, and 
I was still determined to get to Fredericton on 
skates. Finding a farmhouse near at hand, I 
paid the owner a dollar to drive me over to 
the St. John. There the ice was fine, and by 
seven o’clock that night I had covered the 
thirty miles to the college. 
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FOLLOWING ART 


HE English artist Mr. Frank Brangwyn 

when a boy worked for his passage on the 

schooner Laura Ann, doing whatever came 
along in the voyage from Sandwich to the Thames. 
He stowed sails, handled ropes, helped the cook, 
and, writes Mr. Walter Shaw Sparrow in his life 
of the artist, made sketches of the ship and sold 
them to the crew for a sixpence apiece. 

It was a capital opportunity to learn every rope 
and spar on board a vessel. Here was an experi- 
ence all alive with good subjects, and it did not 
end when the boat anchored in the Thames. A 
great liking for the sea remained, and his earliest 
paintings were of ships and sailors. 

“The first money 1 earned was by painting the 
name on a vessel’s hull,’’ he wrote. ““This brought 
me sixpence. After that I made friends with the 
Laura Ann; then with some other coasters, not 
actually sailoring, you know, though I had to 
work my passage more than once. At times I was 
actually on my beam ends, but happy. On several 
occasions I had to assist in loading a vessel to 
get a supper, and once I was even harder pushed 
than that. A Welsh schooner came in, and I ap- 
plied for a job. For a couple of days I ran a bar- 
row across a plank backward and forward, and 
all the generous skipper gave me was a mouldy 
old biscuit. Still, I was following Art, so I just 
munchec that biscuit and was content.” 

It was in the thick of these experiences that 
the boy painted his first picture—a small one in 
oil—A Bit on the Esk, near Whitby. He sent it 
to the Royal Academy, and it was accepted and 
hung in 1885, when Brangwyn was justeighteen. 
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THE NEARSIGHTED MAN 


HE Country Gentleman tells this story 

about an absent-minded professor. He had 

gone to the barber’s for a shave, and after 
the operation he still stayed in the chair. The 
barber respectfully asked him if he had fallen 
asleep. 

‘‘No, my good man,”’’ he said, ‘‘I am not 
asleep. The fact is, I am fearfully nearsighted. 
When I took my glasses off I was no longer able 
to see myself in the mirror opposite. Natu- 
rally, I supposed I had already gone home.’’ 
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New Kind of Suit 







When ordering be sure to state 
number and size, and whether 
boy is large or small for his age. 





Boyville Stockings 


Boys’ Fine Ribbed, Medium 
Weight Stockings. Made from 
two threads of fine quality cotton 
yarn, with an extra thread knit 
into the knees and tops. Toes and 
heels ofthree-thread yarn. Sizes, 
5%, 6, 672, 7, 7%, 8, ae 9, 944, 10. 
State size. Shipping weight, each 
, 4 ounces, 

'A26250—Black. Price, 3 pairs, $1 


Boyville Shses 


Foot form shape, gunmetal finish 
side leather lace shoe with dull leather 
top. All leather low heel, leather 
innersole and counter. Full 
vamp, not cut off under the 
tip. Medium heavy sole, 
Goodyear welt. State size. 
Shipping weight, 14 to 2 lbs. 












15A375372—Little folks’ sizes, 9 to 1354. auvevaesha Price $3.45 
15A374910— Boys’ sizes, RT 5d ocnenenke os Price 3.95 
15A374123— Young men’s sizes, 6 to9............. Price 4.75 


Boyville Blouse 


Made of mercerized cotton poplin; 
seams double stitched. Attached col- 
) lar has buttonholes on points and 

pearl links. Two breast pockets. 
Fhecoety open style cuffs with but- 
ton and buttonhole. Sizes, 6 to 15 
years. Statesize. Shipping weight, 
6 ounces. 


NDS 6 ic cieckccddctacadand $1.00 


If ie parcel post add amount of postage 
according to weight and zone. 














All Wool -$12 


OYS are hard on clothes! Mothers know boys will play ball 
and leap frog, slide down cellar doors and banisters, vault 
fences and run foct races— and every jump and slide and 

strain tears and wears the fabrics, pulls apart the seams, rips off 


buttons. Heretofore, boys’ suits quickly went to pieces. You will 


find the remedy in such clothes as 


Boyville, a new kind of suit for your boy, is 
designed to stand the strains. It is a suit made ofa 
specially woven all wool fabric—a suit with new 
strength to withstand the wear and tear at more 
than twenty points of strain. 


This new kind of suit is designed to save you the 
trouble of sewing up seams, save you from con- 
stantly sewing on buttons, sewing up sleeve linings, 
tacking on belt loops and endless patching and fixing. 


A New Standard of Value 


Boyville pockets are held permanently in place by 
canvas stays. Seams are double stitched and taped. 
Sleeve linings are backstitched to stand months of 
pulling and tugging. Even the buttons are reamed 
so that they will not cut the thread. 


And you will have no more regrets that your boy 
is not better dressed. Even in style the Boyville is 
different. It is really two suits in one. 


Never before has a boys’ suit been made with such 
wear resisting materials and sold for so little. Boy- 
ville sets a new standard of values. The Boyville 
with its more than twenty special features of strength, 
its specially woven all wool cloth—costs only $12.85. 


Boyville clothes will look better and last longer per 
dollar of expenditure than any other clothes for boys. 


Backed by Our Guarantee 


Into every Boyville suit goes the resources of one 
of America’s largest merchandising institutions, now 
serving, in its 27th year, about one-quarter of all the 
families in the United States. 


There is no better illustration of the advantage of 
dealing with Sears, Roebuck and Co. than in the per- 
fection of detail and value found in Boyville clothes. 
Boyville suits, as well: as everything that Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. sell, are backed by this guarantee 
of satisfaction: 


The service that you have a right to expect or 
your money returned. 


Send all orders direct to 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, Dallas, Seattle 
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ille” Suit can be worn in two 
ways— with belt or in the 
new waist seam 


The Boyville Suit— 
Price, $12.85 


Two-Style Knickerbocker Suit. 
Can be worn as belt all around 
model or the new waist seam style. 
Coat lined with good quality mo- 
hair. Pants are full lined. Sizes 7 to 
18 years. Statesize. Shipping 
weight, 344 pounds. Your choice of 
four patterns. 


40A1—14-ounce wool cassimere. 


Cec veccanceces Price $12.85 
40A2—14-ounce wool cassimere. 
Color, brown......... Price 12.85 
40A3—14-ounce wool cassimere. 
Olive green............ Price 12.85 
40A4—14-ounce wool cassimere. 
Blue with stripe....... Price 12.85 


Boyville Full Lined 
Pants to Match— $3.85 


Priced especially low. Order an 
extra pair of pants with the suit. 
Sizes, 7 to 18 years. State size. Ship- 
ping weight, 144 pounds. 
so to match Suit 40Al1. 

$3.85 


aigiiee Cap to Match 
—Price, 98c 


One-Piece Top Winter Golf Style 
Cap made of same material as suits. 
Full lined. Stitched band. Long 
visor. Cloth lined inside pulldown 
band. Sizes, 644, 656, 694, 6%, and 7. 
State size. Average shipping 
weight, 9 ounces. 


wees —Cap to match Suit 40A1. 


If by parcel post add amount of 
postage according to weight 
and zone. 
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A shoe made two sizes iH 
smaller over the instep 
than the regular size upper. 


The Coward Combination Shoe 
meets the ever-growing demand for 
a shoe of this character in every 
particular. It is made on a 
straight, flat last, with 
a smart medium toe 
and broad heel. It is | 
a mighty comfortable | 
walking shoe and is | 
decidedly popu- 
lar among busi- 
ness men. 
For further 
description 
Address 
Dept. 4: 









James S. Coward 


262-274 Greenwich Street, N.Y. || 
(Near Warren Street) H 





Sold Nowhere Else 




















A Preventive 


Most of the serious ills from which 
we suffer are the result of trifling 
ailments or injuries long neglected. 
Absorbine, Jr. gives nature the pro- 
tection which she so constantly needs. 


Aslight hom, neglected, ~~ soon be- 
come an ugly sore. 5 Eo trifling cut or 
scratch may easily become infected 


and lead to serious consequences. 


INettolachialwe 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


applied to cuts and bruises helps 
nature to heal herself, taking the 
soreness out of bruises, 
preventing infection 
where the protecting skin 
is cut or broken. 


Absorbine, Jr. is absolute- 
ly harmless—a safe and 
sure remedy that should 
be in every medicine 
chest. 





$1.25 a bottle, at druggists 
or postpar 

Liberal sample on receipt of 
10c stamp. 





W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
359 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 























Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. 





& 
MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. Nosalves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 470K State St. Marshall, Mich. 
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0. make money taking orders for Bi- 
cycles,” Tires and Sundries from our big cat- 
og. Do Business direct with the leading 
bicycle house in America. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY 


Dept. B-50, CHICACO, 
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THE SALVING OF K-13 


ORE like a submersible destroyer than an 
M ordinary underwater boat, writes a con- 
tributor to the Cornhill Magazine, K-13 
was a fleet submarine of a new type. She was more 
than three hundred feet long, and displaced two 
thousand tons when submerged. Unlike most sub- 
marines, K-13 was a turbine-engined steamer with 
two funnels fitted with water-tight covers for clos- 
ing when she dived. The ventilators that fed air 
to her boiler room were also equipped for rapid 
closing down. 

At noon on January 29, 1917, the K-13 left her 
builders’ yard to carry out diving trials in the 
Gare Loch. A large party was on board. While 
steaming down the Clyde she grounded at White- 
inch, but suffered no hurt, and went on to the Gare 
Loch and passed successfully through her trials. 
She was accepted for the Royal Navy by the 
Admiralty officials. Then the unexpected hap- 
pened, as it always does at sea. The commander 
decided to take one more dive. He gave the order, 
and the K-13 dived; but her ventilators had been 
left open. Instantly the water poured into the 
engine room, and K-13 sank by the stern. All that 
happened in a few seconds. Instantly all compart- 
ments were closed tight and the forward air tanks 
blown. 

An E submarine attending the trials saw the 
bubbles and made off for help, meanwhile sending 
a wireless message to the naval office at Glasgow. 
Telegrams were sent to the builders, and work 
was started to raise the monster submarine. A 
special staff of mechanics made a tube seven 
inches in diameter that was to open up a clear 
passage between the imprisoned men and the 
upper air. The tube was not ready until nearly two 
days after the boat sank, and the crew had be- 
come so dull from the foul air that the message to 
the men tapped out in Morse on the hull of the 
boat failed to get a reply. The tapping was con- 
tinued, and finally the enfeebled sailors under- 
stood, and were ready to unscrew the plate of an 
ammunition hoist when the tube was in place. 

Once opened, the tube carried fresh air down to 
the men, and when one of the large salvage steam- 
ers arrived the submarine’s bows were raised and 
holes cut through both the outer and the inner 
plates with an acetylene torch. When the men 
were taken out, they could not speak, and many 
of them could not walk. They had been impris- 
oned fifty-four hours. 
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FUSTIC WOOD 


OR many years manufacturers have used 
Prssue dye for coloring yellow, and with the 

appropriate mordants for brown, olive and 
green. A contributor to the Bulletin of the Pan- 
American Union says that during the war the dye 
was in great demand fot coloring the cloth of 
uniforms and of army tents. The dye comes from 
a tropical tree, technically known as Chlorophora 
tinctoria, that grows abundantly in the lowlands 
of Mexico from Tampico southward, and less 
abundantly in all of Central America. It is a tree 
of medium size that rarely reaches sixty-five feet 
in height and thirty inches in diameter. 

Transportation is the most difficult part of mar- 
keting the trees. The tracts where the wood grows 
are usually without roads, and the logs have to be 
hauled over the roughest ground to the rivers. 
Before the war the wood was cut, hauled and 
delivered to the side of the ship for about eight 
dollars a ton, and was sold in New York at prices 
ranging from twenty to twenty-five dollars a ton. 
During the war fustic wood sold for fifty dollars 
a ton. 

The wood is imported in the form of short logs 
with the sapwood removed; only the heartwood 
has the coloring matter. Before it can be used it 
has to be ground to a powder, and in that form it 
readily dissolves in water. A dilute solution gives 
a light yellow, and the addition of acids makes 
the color still lighter. The use of metallic salt adds 
a greenish tint. 
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INCLUSIVE, NOT EXCLUSIVE 


HERE was nothing of the rhetorician about 
Andrew Jackson: his theology was as simple 
as his political doctrine. 

When William Allen Butler, an author of the 
past generation, was a boy, says a contributor to 
the Boston Herald, his father took him on a trip 
to the Hermitage, where ex-President Jackson 
was living in retirement. They found the old 
statesman sitting in front of his fireplace. A Pres- 
byterian synod was in session, and Jackson, as a 
Presbyterian, was keeping open house for the 
ministers. One of them, who was discoursing at 
considerable length on the doctrine of election, 
managed by his argument to offend the democratic 
piety of Old Hickory. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” he cried, turning to 
the minister, “that when Jesus said, ‘Come unto 
me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden,’ He 
didn’t mean exactly that?” 
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FROM THE EARTH TO THE MOON 


HE speed of a shell when leaving the muzzle 

of a gun of ordinary dimensions is more than 

half a mile a second. The muzzle velocity of 

the shells that the Germans fired into Paris is 
believed to have been about one mile a second. 

According to an article in the Journal of the 

Royal Artillery, a shell with a muzzle velocity of 

five miles a second, if fired at the correct angle, 

would become an attendant satellite of the earth, 

and would go round it in a little less than one and 

a half hours. If the speed were increased to seven 

miles a second, the shell would go off into space 





altogether, and presumably could be sent to the 
moon if correctly aimed. 


o 8 
A STARTLED CASHIER 


ILLY, says the Argonaut, is a small boy 
whose grandmother gave him ten dollars on 
his birthday. Billy took it to the bank and 
received the customary bank book, in which the 
cashier made the entry, “By cash, $10.” 
A day or so later Billy saw his grandmother, 
and, in thanking her, said: 
“I was awfully surprised when you gave me so 
much money, and the man at the bank was, too, 
’cause he wrote in my book, ‘By gosh, $10.’ ” 
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LWAYS handy, always will- 
ing, always faithful! In the 
thirty-eight years we’ve known 
each other, not once have you 
failed to relieve my rheumatic 
twinges! And I’ve had many of 
them totestmy confidencein you. 


You haven't faltered, Sloan’s 
Liniment — not once during the 
many years that have inter- 
vened. You have constantly 
helped relieve the after-effects 


Aith 


Auk 


filly 


My old standby—Sloan’s Liniment! 
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OLD 
FRIENDS 


of exposure, the sharp pains of 
sciatica, the dull aches of lum- 
bago, the muscles so often made 
sore by toil and strain, the joint- 
stiffness from over-exertion. 


No wonder I always keep you 
handy where, at the first sign 
of a rheumatic twinge or pain 
or ache, I call on you and you 
promptly come to my relief! 
I’m proud of the fact that we 
are known as Old Friends! 
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‘o»” : . 
“8” Combination 
Atuninum ooking Set 


ERE’S a Set of cooking utensils 
that will go a long way toward 
satisfying the desire of every house- 
keeper for a complete aluminum 
kitchen outfit. The Set consists of 
four pieces, so made that they fit 
together perfectly in various com- 
binations to form e7gh¢ different uten- 
sils. Each piece is of solid aluminum 
that cannot flake or rust off like 
enamel. This Set is one of the most 
attractive as well as most practical 
articles we have ever offered. ‘The 
Set will make 


6-Quart Covered Kettle 
6-Quart Preserving Kettle Colander 
2%-Quart Double Boiler Steam Cooker 
2%-Quart Deep Pudding Pan 
Covered Baking Dish or Casserole 


Double Roaster 


The eight combinations made by 
this Set would cost at least $7.50 
if purchased separately. 


How To Get This Fine Set 


Send us $2.50 for one new yearly subscription for The Youth’s Companion 
(not for any member of your household), with 75 cents extra, and we will 
send you one of these “8” Combination Aluminum Cooking Sets. This Set 
will be sent by express or parcel post, charges to be paid by receiver. If 
parcel-post shipment is desired, ask your postmaster how much postage you 


should send us for a three-pound package. 


NOTE. This Set is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him 
for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
— _L_Li_i_»~_~_ ii i i i _ & 2] = SS See 
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For Cuts 


and Skin- Hurts 


New-Skin covers the 
wound with an antiseptic, 
germ-excluding film that 
dries quickly and resists 
wear and washing. 





**Never Neglect 
a Break in the Skin’’ 


Be sure you get 
New-Skin, not an 
inferior substi- 
tute. Smile, hut 
insist. 

All Druggists — 
15 and 30 cents. 


NEWSKIN CO. 
NEW YORK 
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“Sammies’”’ 
Vest Pocket Telescope 





5[0c_—x 
[0c 


5000C 
5000C 
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Magnifying power equals a 
igh-cost binocular. 


2 dew new optical invention comes at 
a most opportune time. The demand 
for field glasses has been so great that 
none are to be obtained except at exor- 
bitant prices. Dispensing with the costly 
metal tubes and putting practically the 
entire cost into the lenses, the ‘* SAM- 
MIES’ ”’ Vest Pocket Telescope com- 
pares in magnifying power with instru- 
ments costing several times as much. 

It is a practical, serviceable Telescope intended 
for the use of soldiers, Boy Scouts, hunters and 
travelers. Each lens is mounted in a heavy zylo- 
nite rim, provided with a convenient handle. A 


two-pocket, black leather case is included. Fits 
the vest pocket —weighs but an ounce. 


HOW TO GET IT 


Send us $2.50 for one NEW yearly sub- 
scription (not your own) for The Youth's 
Companion, with 25 cts. extra, and we will 
send you **Sammies’” Vest Pocket Tele- 
scope, postpaid ; or sold for $1.75, postpaid. 

NOTE. The Telescope is offered only to 
present Companion subscribers to pay 
them for getting a NEW subscription. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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SYPHER MFG. CO. 
150 Warren St., Toledo, Ohio 





53rd Year. Young men and young women find here a 
homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in 
every department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 
School spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, 
$325 per year. Special course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 








Boys, Build This Car. This nifty littlecar | Nations first meets at Washington. Also, there is 


oc coo: 

Resinol 

a Safe home 

remedy for 

. 

skin troubles 
35 MILES driven by gasoline motor, can be built by | 
per hour is any boy. Parts are furnished by us 
record of and are very cheap. Send 26c for 
this car. building plans and price list of parts 
1920 plan showing 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. | 


STAMPS TO STICK 


| HERE seems to be no end to the new issues of 
European postage stamps. To complicate the 
| situation, it is now discovered that some of the 
stamps that collectors had thought to be legiti- 
mate were unauthorized; but, although that sug- 
gests interesting problems, philatelists are paying 
more attention to the peace stamps, of which the 
different countries have issued many varieties. 





UGO-SLAVIA.—Fifty varieties of Hungary’s 
regular, special-delivery, postage-due and 
charity stamps are overprinted with the inscrip- 
tion 1919 Bardnya, in black or red, in two lines. 
RANCE.—The Chamber of Deputies has 
adopted a resolution “inviting the Minister of 
Commerce, Industry, and Posts and Telegraphs 
to ‘create and put into circulation as speedily as 
possible a series of commemorative postage 
stamps recalling some of the principal achieve- 
ments of the War, 1914-1918.” 
APAN.—Peace stamps have been issued in 144, 
3, 4 and 10-sen values. The denominations of 
11% and 3 sen are for domestic postage, the two 
higher denomina- 
tions for foreign 
postage. The dove of 
peace appears in the 
design on each. 


RUGUAY.—It is 

understood that 
this country is pre- 
paring a series on 
which will appear 
the portraits of Pres- 
ident Wilson, King 
George, King Albert, 
President Poincaré, 
and the chief execu- 
tives or rulers of 
other nations with 
which Uruguay was 
associated in the war against Germany. Meanwhile 
a series has appeared with a design on some of 
the stamps that shows the Statue of Liberty in 
New York Harbor. 
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ELGIUM.—A new series commemorates the 

unsuccessful war by Germany to conquer and 
hold Belgium. The stamps show King Albert 
wearing a service kit and a steel helmet and bear 
the dates 1914-1918. Information regarding the 
| denominations is not yet available. Because the 
| Germans destroyed Belgium’s stamp- printing 
works at Malines, the new stamps are being 
printed in Holland. 


ESTERN UKRAINIA.—This is anew name 

for the albums and catalogues. Nineteen 
denominations of Austrian stamps of 1916 have 
been overprinted with the Ukrainian trident de- 
vice and with new values, and seventeen denom- 
inations have been overprinted with a three-line 
| inscription reading Posta Ukr. N. Rep. Schagiw. 
The Ukr. N. Rep. doubtless means Ukrainian 
National Republic. 


ERMAN AUSTRIA.—This new country has 

issued twelve varieties of a permanent series, 
ranging from 3 heller to 1 krone, which bear the 
inscription Deutschosterreich, meaning German 
Austria. The German-Austrian coat of arms, a 
bugle and allegorical designs are shown on the 
stamps. In the standard American catalogue for 
1921 the German-Austrian stamps will be listed in 
; anew section, Republic of Austria, to conform to 
| the decision of the Peace Congress that the terri- 
tory of the old Austro-Hungarian monarchy is to 
be called the Republic of Austria, not German 
Austria. 





OLAND.—Six varieties of what may prove to 
be a permanent series have superseded the 
| numerous sets that The Companion has listed 
| from time to time. The most interesting fact about 
| the new series is the portrait of Ignace Jan 
Paderewski, showing the familiar shock of hair 
that he wore in America before he went to Poland 
| to become the first premier of the new nation. It 
| appears on the stamp of the 15-fenigow—a new 
| Polish coin. There are six varieties in the series. 
| The 25-fenigow shows a picture of Gen. Joseph 
| Pilsudski, Polish chief of staff; the 50-fenigow 
| shows the Polish eagle and a sailing vessel. 
STHONIA.— The Companion described re- 
cently the Zesti overprints upon the Postgebiet 
Ob. Ost. series that the Germans forced upon a 
section of Russia during the war. Collectors had 
assumed that Eesti was placed upon the German- 
made stamps as an act of retaliation, but a British 
stamp firm now announces that the Esthonian 
government did not issue such a set; instead, a 
German citizen who formerly lived in Esthonia 
had the Zesti overprinted privately, and then took 
the fraudulent issue to Germany and sold it there. 
The truth of the story has not yet been determined ; 
but it is wise for collectors to refrain from buying 
any of the double-surcharged labels until the report 
is confirmed or disproved. 


NITED STATES.—Our own country is con- 
sidering a series of stamps commemorating 
the great war, to be issued when the League of 


talk of a series in 1920 to commemorate the tercen- 
tenary of the landing of the Pilgrims. Meanwhile 
the Post Office Department continues its policy 
of economy. The Companion told recently how 
the remainders of stamps, which formerly were 
thrown away, now, in order to reduce expenses, 
are used in making other stamps. It appears also 
that, since there is a smaller demand for the large 
quantities of 3-cent stamped envelopes and 2-cent 
postal cards that were left in stock when the war- 
time postal rates were reduced, the Post Office 
Department plans to have “1c” surcharged upon 
the 2-cent postal cards, and “2 Cents” printed just 
below the circular heads on the 3-cent envelopes, 
and to sell cards and envelopes at the new values. 
Since the printing will be done locally in more 
than twenty cities, there are likely to be innumer- 














W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES ARE. MADE WITH 
A STYLE. ENDORSED BY THE LEADERS 

PR OF AMERICAS FASHION CENTERS 
¥ 
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THE STAMPED PRICE IS NEVER CHANGED, THIS 
PROTECTS THE WFARERS AGAINST UNREASONABLE 
PROFITS AND HAS SAVED THEM MILLIONS OF 
DOLLARS ON THEIR. FOOTWEAR.- ++ ~ « ~- 


“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS €/SHAPE” 


$522 SGL SFR SBN SORE HNOA 


You can save money by < 
wearing W. L. Douglas 
shoes, the best known 
shoes in the world. Sold 
by 106 W.L. Douglas own 
stores and over 9000 shoe 
dealers. W. L. Douglas 
name and the retail price stamped on the bottom 
guarantees the best shoes in style, comfort and 
service that can be produced for the price. 


The stamped price is W. L. Douglas personal 
' guarantee that the shoes are always worth the 
price paid for them. The prices are the same | amons 
everywhere—they cost no more in San Fran- Best in the W orld 
cisco than they do in New York. ae 

















W. L. Douglas shoes are sold through our own CAUTION 
stores direct to the wearer at one profit. All [Insist upon having 
middlemen’s and manufacturing profits are | W.L.Douglas shoes 
eliminated. By this method of marketing our | with his name and 
shoes, W. L. Douglas gives the wearer shoes at price stamped on 
the lowest possible cost. the bottom. 











W.L.Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are abso- [fw Dou glas shoes 
lutely the best shoe values for the money in cannot be obtained in 
this country. They are the leaders everywhere. your vicinity, order 
W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are direct from factory 
made throughout of the finest leather the by mail, Parcel Post 
market affords, with a style endorsed by the charges prepaid. 
leaders of America’s fashion centers; they 

combine quality, style and comfort equal to Write for Illustrated 
other makes selling at higher prices. Catalog showing how 


to order by mail. 
W.L. Douglas shoes are made by the highest 
paid, skilled shoemakers, under the direction 
and supervision of experienced men, all Hilo 
working with an honest determination to sine Rien 
make the best shoes for the price that  °*¥-% Dousiss 7 


157 SPARK STREET, 
money can buy. BROCKTON, MASS. 
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| Grape:Nuts | 


is due to self-developed 
sugar from the long baking 
of wheat and Darley. This 
natural sweetness never 
disturbs digestion as do 

some other forms of sweets. 
Give the children all they 

want. /ts good for them. 
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eee FREE—10 Day Trial Offer 


LIGHT Ford Automobiles 


Here’s a Scientifically Perfect Device that makes a brilliant, 
uniform light from the magneto of a Ford at all speeds 
(no battery necessary). 


The Savidge Light Control 


(Has special Spot Light switch attachment) 
Attached to Steering Post— Convenient A 5 0 0 
to operate. Very simple to install. Price io 
A post card request brings you free Illustrated Circular and 


Attractive 10 Day Trial Offer by return mail. 


Address Dept. A. WALBRIDGE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(Agents Wanted Everywhere) 























able errors, including possibly inverted designs. 





20 POT BULBS, 20c, 


New Purity Freesias, 1 Babiana, 1 9 
Bloomeria, 4 Star Bethlehem, 1 Double 
Rosebud, § Buttereu , and 4 Grand 
Duchess Oxalis, = kt. of New 
Winter a Spencer weet Peas and 
Sernations (will bloom this winter)— 
talog and growing instructions. 
LL MAILED FOR 20 CENTS 


fatalog, . Tulips. 
Beet || for Coughs & Colds 
Jobn Lewis Childs, Inc., Floral Park, N. ¥. 
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TRY THE 
NEW 

nN Rat 
Send coupon to-day for the IN YOUR 
illustrated booklet, “‘Our 
Way.’’ It not only de- HOME FOR 
scribes in detail each of our 
seven styles, but also tells THREE 
fairly and squarely how we MONTHS 
are able to sell the high- 
grade New Companion at BEFORE 
such a low price. The 
booklet will be mailed free DECIDING 


to any interested inquirer. 











AS originators of the one-profit, Factory-to-Home system more than thirty years ago, 
we are in a position to save you a large amount on the purchase of a high-grade 
sewing machine. We offer the New Companion in seven different styles, including 
foot treadle, rotary and electric models, pay all freight charges to your nearest freight 
station, and warrant each machine for 25 years. If you need a new sewing machine 
in the near future, be sure to write to-day for our low prices and full particulars. 








Free Trial—Attractive Terms 


Our plan makes it possible for you to try the New Companion in your 


Send No Money—But Mail Coupon To-day ~ 





home for three months before deciding. If not satisfactory, we refund PERRY = SON ny PAN Al ag “aga Dept. ) 
your money and take back machine by freight at our expense. We also TS LS, SHR, SS. . ‘ 
have an arrangement whereby payments may be spread over several siento em Aono ~e ermsagpna ml —. » palaces) a Se 
. . > . . . . . 1 = - > - 
months if desired. Don’t be satisfied with an inferior machine when scriptive Booklet, also FREE TRIAL OFFER and explain the ATTRACTIVE 
you can get the high-grade New Companion on such favorable terms. TERMS upon which I can purchase. 
Send coupon (or postal request) with your address, and 2 SS eee eA PN RMIT | eee: ema wae SS AR Ys IP Ds 
the desired information will be sent by return mail 





Address........ Ba al ath alcatel a ee Ne eT ee ed ee 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS . 


Town and State 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION i 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.60 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 


A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
Q will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is nade at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

\lways give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. In asking for change of address 
be sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
0 


is an illus- 








PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








EXERCISES FOR MOUTH 
BREATHERS 


PREVIOUS article discussed mouth 
breathing, its causes and its econse- 
quences, and stated that even after 
the causes were removed the habit 
often persisted, and could be overcome 
only by having the child practice 
exercises to change the method of breathing and 
to make nose breathing easy and natural. Some- 
times, if the child is taken in hand soon enough, 
the breathing exercises will not only restore the 
habit of normal respiration through the nose but 
will even lead the adenoid swelling to subside with- 
out an operation. In any case, a course of setting-up 
exercises in the open air, to improve the carriage, 
expand the chest and restore the tone of the mus- 
cles of the body, should be combined with the 
following breathing exercises, which may be am- 
plified or bettered by the physician or parent: 

Stand erect with the palms of the hands resting 
on the lower part of the chest and—keeping the 
mouth firmly closed—take a slow, deep breath, at 
the same time raising the shoulders and expand- 
ing the chest. This should take seven seconds. 
Hold the breath three seconds and expire slowly 
but foreibly for five seconds, emptying the lungs 
as completely as possible. Do this five times, then 
rest, breathing quietly through the nose five times. 
Repeat the deep breathing five times, but now 
with the diaphragm rather than the chest walls, 
expanding the abdomen. 

For another exercise, close one nostril by press- 
ing it and breathe in through the other; change 
the pressure to the other nostril and breathe out; 
then breathe in through the nostril that was first 
closed and out through the other. 

To restore the flexibility and expression of the 
face, exercise the mouth muscles by alternately 
pouting and smiling ten or twenty times in suc- 
cession, by opening the mouth wide and then 
closing the lips firmly while keeping the jaws 
apart, and by whistling. Also massage the cheeks 
and lips and the sides of the nose. Humming on 
a high note with the mouth firmly closed is a 
useful throat exercise. 

Other exercises will suggest themselves if you 
remeinber that the object is to restore nose breath- 
ing and the habit of keeping the mouth closed. At 
lirst it may be necessary to keep the mouth closed 
at night by two crossed strips of adhesive plaster; 
but this should be attempted only with the codp- 
eration of the child; otherwise, the harmful effects 
ot the loss of sleep would outweigh the good gained 
by nose breathing during the night. 
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ON PURELY FRIVOLOUS GROUNDS 


| 

| 

| anything but detrimental as a human 
being. It’s been such a nice committee, 

too! Well, if they hadn’t put in Miss Dingle, it 

might have been somebody worse —though, per- 

sonally, I can’t imagine anyone I’d have less use 

for than a too-vivacious, elderly spinster with a 

wreath of absurd little babyfied pink daisies in her 

hat.” 

“Miss Dingle has not exactly a discriminat- 
ing taste in dress,” admitted Constance, “ but, 
honestly, Louise, that hat doesn’t express her 
character in the least. She has lots of spirit and 
common sense. She —”’ 

“Waste of breath, Connie,’’ cut in Christie, with 
a laugh. “Haven’t you learned by this time that 
when Lou has ‘no use’ for a person the-only per- 
son who can change her mind is the person she 
has no use for!” 

“Well, I like that!’ cried Louise indignantly. 
“Itisn’t half as silly to object to juvenile hats at 
fifty as itis to have no lise for two whole classes 
of the most intellectual and unselfish women we 
have! Who was it who didn’t want teachers and 
ministers’ wives in the study class, and owned up 
that she had no use for either, anyway?” 

“T,” confessed Christie, “and I was promptly 
outvoted, as I deserved to be. Please to note, 
though, Louise, that now, six months later, one of 
the teachers and Mrs. Parson Ramsay are among 
my best friends. The only person I’ve no use for 
nowadays is the person who has no use for others 
on purely frivolous grounds —’”’ 

“That’s I. Thanks!” interposed Louise. 

“And really means it,” Christie continued, 
“which you don’t.” Christie chuckled a moment to 
herself and added, “ Miss Dingle would come 
uder the ban with me, too, Lou, if I hadn’t given 
up banning since we’ve pulled together so well 
‘luring the war. I used to say there were three 
kinds of women I had no use for: pastors’ wives, 
teachers, and large women who led about little 
dogs. I’ve recanted on the first two kinds, and 
how —” 

“Oh!” cried Constance. “Miss Dingle’s toy 
poodle!’ 

“Miss Dingle’s a perfectly elephantine woman!” 
exclaimed Louise. ; 

_ And the poodle is so tiny and white and fuzzy 
it looks like a toy that runs on wheels,” added 
Constance. ‘They really are a ridiculous pair.” 

“Nevertheless,” insisted Christie, nobly, “I re- 

spect Miss Dingle. I even like her. I’ve plenty of 














DARE say she’s an acquisition to the 
committee as a working member,” 
conceded Louise, “but you’ll never 
convince me that she’s likely to be 











use for her—though I frankly admit I haven’t the 
least use in the world for her poodle, and never 
shall have.” 

“Not even,” inquired Louise saucily, ‘‘if I find a 
use for her, daisies and all? Oughtn’t you to ac- 
cept her, poodle and all, if only to show how com- 
pletely you’ve reformed?” ’ 

“There’s a limit to my capacity fer acceptance,” 
said Christie firmly. ‘“‘I continue to draw the line 
at toy poodles.” 
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GEORGES CLEMENCEAU 


LL his life Premier Clémenceau has been a 
A crusader, utterly reckless of consequence. 
At seventy-seven, declares a contributor to 
the Graphic, fighting blood still runs in the veins 
of the tempestuous little patriarch. When Wood- 
row Wilson was a child, Clémenceau was teaching 
French and practicing medicine in West Twelfth 
Street, New York City. lt was in our own country 
that the young French rebel courted Mary Plum- 
mer, his future wife, who was one of his pupils at 
Miss Aiken’s schoo] at Stamford, Connecticut. 

As a mere boy of twenty, Clémenceau went to 
jail for shouting, “‘ Vive la République!” amid the 
joyous riot of an imperial féte. Having served his 
first sentence, he went to America, and there 
added to his small income by writing political let- 
ters for the Paris papers. He and his bride returned 
to Paris during the siege and helped to care for 
the starving refugees. 

As founder and editor of five newspapers, Clé- 
menceau was in his element as the stormy petrel 
of French politics. La Justice, L’Homme Libre, 
L’ Homme Enchatné, L’ Aurore—the mere titles re- 
veal the man. In the last-named paper Clémenceau 
fought passionately for Dreyfus, and won at last. 
Then propaganda plays, novels, essays and duels 
engaged this Gallic genius, whose slogan was ever 
“ Ecrasez Vinfame!”’ He overthrew Boulanger; he 
caused the fall of Grévy and Jules Ferry; he 
wrecked the ambitions of De Freycinet at least 
three times; and drew upon himself the odium of 
the Holy See, through his fierce advocacy of sepa- 
ration for Chureh and State. 

But a new note was perceptible in the Clémen- 
ceau who surged once more into public life after 
the Panama affair had subsided. He was now a 
prose poet; the “conscience of France in print,” 
yet always the knight, atilt with lance in couch, 
the tireless champion of Right. It was in Georges 
Clémenceau’s paper that Zola published his famous 
J’accuse! And so on to Boloism, to the probing of 
naval scandals and to the overthrow of the Cail- 
laux and Briand ministries. “1 wage war,” has 
always been the curt Clémenceau policy. 

No leader of modern France has swayed the 
masses as this man has. One day when he entered 
a church in Lille during mass, the congregation 
rose and cheered him frantically—and the robed 
priest himself joined in from the altar steps. 

“Ah, mon ami,” he said recently to a friend, ‘‘le 
vieux Tigre is tamed at last ; he has now no need for 
teeth and claws, having nothing left but smiles.” 

And now, as he is nearing his eightieth year, 
France very appropriately rechristens her “Grand 
Young Man” Le Pére de la Victoire. His life’s 
work is all but done; Homer and the garden, his 
birds and a very few friends will soon claim the 
evening of his strenuous day. 
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A GLOBE-TROTTING DOG 


LTHOUGH many dogs have traveled widely, 
Owney, the railway postal clerk’s dog, broke 
all records as a wanderer. He was only a 
puppy when he attached himself to the postal 
service, says the National Geographic Magazine, 
but before long he had visited every large city in 
the United States and had made trips into Mexico 
and Canada. 

At Washington he called on the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, who ordered a harness to replace his over- 
loaded collar. At San Francisco, some time later, 
he was awarded a medal and was fitted out with 
a real traveling bag in which to carry his blanket, 
comb and brush, harness and credentials. Thus 
equipped, he took passage on the steamship Vic- 
toria for Yokohama, where he was given the free- 
dom of the Japanese Empire under the personal | 


seal of the Mikado. After traveling through Japan | 





as a distinguished visitor, he went to Foochow, 
where he was entertained aboard the U.S8.8.| 
Detroit with a dinner of lobscouse and plum duff 
in the mess room. Thence he went fo Hongkong, 
where he received a personal passport from the | 
Chinese Emperor, and headed for Singapore, Suez, 
and western Europe. Arriving at New York, he | 
was “interviewed” by the newspaper reporters, | 
but the lure of Broadway was short-lived. He | 
hastened on to Tacoma, and completed his trip 
round the world in one hundred and thirty-two 
days, bringing back two hundred new medals, 
tags, and certificates as testimonials of his travels. 
When Owney died, every postal clerk in Amer- | 
ica mourned his death. His stuffed skin, accoutred | 
in all the trappings of his travels, is mounted in | 
the museum of the Post Office Department in the | 
city of Washington. | 
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A NOTE FROM THE LOST CHORD 
(Ge E wanted to sing. Of course he did not | 





expect to be a John McCormack or a Caruso, 

but all his friends sang, and it would be 
jolly to join in their choruses. Although he had 
always said that he could not tell one note from 
another, now he determined to take lessons and 
blossom forth a full-fledged singer. 

Accordingly, he went to a teacher. 

“What is your voice—tenor, bass or baritone?” 
asked the teacher. 

“Search me!” said George. 

“Strike a note,” said the teacher. “I'll find out.” | 

“TI don’t know any notes,” said George. 

“Hang it all, make a noise!” 

George opened his mouth and obeyed. 

The teacher involuntarily clapped both hands 
over his ears, then began to run his fingers up and 
down the keyboard. After diligent search, he said, | 
“That note isn’t here. In fact, I doubt if you ever 
find that note—unless,” he added more hopefully, 
after a thoughtful pause, “you happen to strike it 
sometime on a loose-strung banjo.” 


os 


TOMMY UNDERSTOOD 
OY tre said the Sunday-school teacher whom 


Friends’ Intelligencer quotes, “when De- | 

lilah cut Samson’s hair he lost all his 

courage and strength, and became mild as a lamb. 
Can you understand that?” 

“Well, ma’am,” replied Tommy, “it does make 

yer feel ’shamed when a woman cuts yer hair.” | 
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rite to-day for Free Illustrated Booklet of 


NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE 


sold direct from factory to home at a large saving 
to each purchaser. 


BOYS AND GIRLS! {yeas iat 
* to make a little 

extra money, we are good people to write to. Our 

packets of CHRISTMAS TAGS, CARDS, SEALS, etc., 

sell like hot cakes. Address 

THE OWL ART SHOPS, 393 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 











| PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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This set of 8 beautiful outdoor-sport pictures by well- 


LOOK HERE, BOYS * known artists, reproduced on heavy art paper, size 9 x 12, 


in strikingly attractive colors, will look just great tacked up on the wall of your den. 


SPECI AL OFFER: We will send you these pictures FREE OF CHARGE, on re- 

* ceipt of $1.00 for a year’s subscription to THE NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN, a monthly magazine crammed full of Hunting, Fishing, Camping and Trapping 
stories and pictures, valuable information about guns, 
rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, camp outfits, best places to 
go for fish and game, and a thousand and one helpful hints 
or sportsmen. National Sportsman tells you how to shoot 
and fish, how to train a dog for hunting, how to trap fur- 
bearing animals, how to start and run a gun or rifle club, t 
and a lot of other things you want to know about. { 

Show your Dad this offer and he will be glad to chip in | 

with you because he will enjoy the National Sportsman as ; ~*™€--- 
much as you will. 


{ National Sport: 
{ 225 Columbus Ave., Boston Mass. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for a year’s sub- 
scription to the National Sportsman and 
the set of 8 Outdoor Pictures. 








|~ — — — ORDER BLANK — — — - 
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A VOYAGE WITH BENEDICT ARNOLD 

N his Labrador Journal, writing in October, 
I 1786, Capt. George Cartwright describes his 

experience when, as cabin passenger with 
Benedict Arnold, his ship was dismasted in the 
English Channel and lost her provisions; Gen. 
Arnold appears in a characteristically unfavor- 
able light. 

Gen. Arnold (who lately came here from New 
Brunswick in a cutter of his own) and I, having 
hired the cabin of the brig John, John Bartlet, 
master, embarked at two o’clock, as did the 
general’s servant and a hundred and eleven dis- 
charged fishermen, making with the ship’s com- 
pany a hundred and twenty-four. 

Sunday, the twenty-second, a. hard gale of 
wind came on. However, we bore the violence 
of it tolerably well till ten o’clock the next night, 
when our boltsprit was carried away. This was 
soon followed with the loss of the foremast and 
mainmast; the tiller went next, two of the dead- 
lights were beat out, the taffrail carried away, 
everything washed off the quarter-deck, the sheep 
were drowned in the longboat, and our poultry, 
together with all our vegetables, except the pota- 
toes in the cabin, were washed overboard. 

The day following we began to get up jury 
masts, but it was five days before we had com- 
pleted that business, and we were badly rigged at 
last, having only the main boom for a foremast, a 
topmast for a mainmast, and a topgallant mast 
abaft, to keep her nearer to the wind. Our sails 
were very few, and those both old and bad. We 
examined the quantity of water and provisions, 
and went to an allowance of three half pints for 
each passenger, and double that quantity for the 
ship’s company. 

The wind veered southerly in the night and 
blew hard, and at daybreak we had the mortifica- 
tion to find a thick fog accompanied by a heavy 
gale of wind dead on the shore. But at nine 
o’clock, judging that we were abreast of the 
Start, a full council was called to determine what 
we should do, when every man except Gen. 
Arnold unanimously concluded that it would be 
better to put before the wind and make the land 
at all events than to keep to the sea in our crip- 
pled state, as we did not think it possible to clear 
Portland ; in which case we must run on shore 
in the night. 

At two in the afternoon the fog cleared away, 
and we then got sight of Berry Head, with Tor 
Bay right ahead. A frantic joy now pervaded 
everyone. Four fishing boats from Brixham were 
soon alongside, and all the passengers, except 
Gen. Arnold and his servant, got into them and 
went on shore, leaving the vessel safe at an 
anchor in Babbacombe Bay. 

On Wednesday I got my baggage on shore, and 
was informed by the mate that at such times as I 
was on deck Gen. Arnold, through the medium 
of his servant, had stolen most of the wine, which 
belonged to us both, and had sold it to the sailors 
for water, which he kept for his own use. Be 
that as it may, the facts were these. On examin- 
ing the lockérs, only one bottle of wine was left, 
and there were nine bottles of water, not one 
drop of which I knew of, and I had for a long 
time past observed the general to have great 
abundance of water. There is very great reason 
to believe the mate’s report to be a true one. 
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A RUSSIAN FAIRY STORY 


N his book on Russia Then and Now, Mr. 
] Francis B. Reeves quotes a story of Count 
Ilya Tolstoy’s concerning the woods where 
his father is buried that expresses in a striking 
manner Tolstoy’s message to humanity. 

My story has no setting time or space, writes 
the count. . . . Two boys roamed through the 
woods telling each other stories. 

They were talking of love; how all men will 
some day become brothers. Nikolenka wrote the 
word on a green little stick and said that before 
men could become brothers this word must be 
known. That was ages ago, when the stick 
was buried, and the boy said that whoever 
found the stick would make all men happy. 

After the passage of time peasants came to 
the slope and dug a three-yard grave at the 
summit, and the next day, when a multitude 
of people gathered, they lowered the corpse of 
a gray, robust old man. Behind the slope a 
hare builds his lair. 

Then night comes. The whole western hori- 
zon is purple-red with fire, the sky is bathed 
in blood—War! Shadows of the oaks lie upon 


the snow when a ghost rises from the grave. | 
k. The | 


In his hands he holds a green little stick. 
ghost roams through houses, humble huts and 
hamlets, speaking the word to everyone, and 
everyone understands. 

But the West still burns; is still aflame. The 
ghost hurries his steps to the westward. 

Confused and disconcerted people rush by. 
He wanted to tell them the word, but his 
feeble voice was drowned by the roar of thun- 
der in the fumes of smoke. 

After gazing long on the furnace, the ghost 


wended his way back to the slope of the seven | 


oaks. And the fire will be extinguished because 
the green little stick is there. 

I cannot express in any other way the mes- 
Sage of my father to humanity. . . . The ideas 








of Christ that were understood as my father 
understood them are eternal ideas. That is 
why I do not speak about peace between na- 
tions . . . because the idea of Christ is wider. 
His teaching was not peace simply. His teach- 
ing was love. 
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DESTROYING THE GREEN FLY 
HE California method of dealing with 
the green-fly pest is, in the estimation of 
a contributor to Chambers’s Journal, one 

of the greatest romances of science. The or- 
chards of California were overrun with green 
flies, which destroyed melon and cucumber 
vines, and blighted apple and pear trees. The 
pest was so prolific that no amount of spraying 
would keep it down and many of the great 
orchards were stripped a few days after they 
appeared. The natural enemy of the green fly 
is that hard-backed little insect, the ladybird, 
but for some reason the ladybird had virtually 
disappeared from the fruit region of California. 

When the ‘state took up the matter, it sent 
out men to make a search for ladybirds. They 
discovered plenty of the insects hibernating on 
the mountains, gathered them by the sackful, 
and shipped them to the State Insectary at 
Sacramento. There the ladybirds were kept in 
cold storage until warm weather came. At the 
beginning of the fruit season they were weighed 
out in pound lots, packed in boxes and shipped 
by express to the farmers and fruit growers. 

Each pound contained about thirty - three 
thousand ladybirds, and when the farmer re- 
ceived his box he carried it into the field and 
opened it. The ladybirds flew away to the trees 
and vines and began their hunt for green flies, 
with the result that the pest was kept down, 
and the fruit came to perfection. 

A recent item in the daily news informs us 
that a shipment of ladybirds to France has been 
made to counteract the mealy bug that has 
greatly damaged fruit trees. 
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A SOUTH AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 


N the amount and extent of its usefulness 

it is probable that no newspaper can ex- 

ceed the leading daily paper of Buenos 
Aires, La Prensa. It has a daily circulation 
of two hundred and twenty thousand copies, 
and its home is a building that cost about five 
million dollars and is provided with the latest 
and best printing apparatus. The reporters’ 
rooms are beautifully furnished with mahogany 
desks, floors inlaid in marble mosaic, velvet 
curtains, and cherubs flying overhead in fres- 
coed ceilings. 

It hasa large and well-equipped free library 
where inquiring students may read and write. 
There is also a music school where two hundred 
and twenty pupils get an education without 
cost. In a concert hall, adorned with Gobelin 
tapestry and paintings by renowned artists, 
operatic stars sing and free lectures are given. 
From a meteorological observatory - daily 
weather reports are given. Three lawyers serve 
the public free of charge every day, and four 
doctors give free medical advice to all who 
apply. There is an information bureau for the 
public, having special reference to industry 
and agriculture. An annual prize of fifteen 
hundred dollars is given to the one who taught 
the greatest number of illiterate persons to 
read the language of the republic, as well as 
prizes for the best articles and stories. Any 
important news received is immediately made 
known to the public through a siren. The 
paper is owned by an Argentine family named 


Paz. 
Ro] 


NOT TO BE DESPISED 


HE small boy sometimes sees straight 
and sees far, says the Argonaut; he reads 
the signs of the times unabashed. John, 
at a coeducation school in England, cut quite 
a good figure at the examinations but failed to 
get the highest marks awarded in his mixed 
class. His father was astonished and incensed. 
John beaten by a girl! 
‘*John, I am surprised to find that you have 
allowed yourself to be defeated by a mere girl. ’’ 
‘*Yes, father,’’ says John, unblushingly, ‘‘I 
have; but I can tell you something—girls are 
not so very mere, after all.’’ 











High School 


and Grammar School Graduates 


The General Electric Company, West Lynn, Mass., 
offers excellent opportunities to young men to prepare 
themselves for the Installation, Commercial, Drafting 
and Electrical Departments through special courses 
carried on at the Lynn Works. Young men who pass 
satisfactory entrance examinations are eligible at all 
times and receive adequate wages at the beginning, 
both for shop and classroom work. Write for illus- 
trated catalogue. Ail applications should be sent to the 


Educational Dept., General Electric Co., West Lynn, Mass. 











Pittsburgh Bible Institute 


Prepares for the Gospel ministry and for all forms of 
Christian work. Tuition is free. Students may enter 
. The student of little means and even of 
no means is given an opportunity for training. The 
Institute stands for the full inspiration of Scripture; 
the full Godhead ; the Deity of our Lord; the blood 
Atonement; the necessity of regeneration, and the 
work of the Holy Spirit. It differs from most Bible 
Institutes in its teaching on the ages. Send for its 
Prospectus and for some of its free sermons and tracts. 
For further information, address 
Rev. C. H. PRIDGEON, 12 Congress St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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School now open. 


J. W. meme Principal 
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BRYANT & STRATTON 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 
BOSTON 


PRACTICAL COURSES TO MEET PRESENT DAY CONDITIONS 
Accounting, Bookkeeping, Salesmanship and ——— Stenography, 
Secretarial Duties, Commercial Teaching, Civil Se 
Individual instruction given by competent, experienced teachers 


Students admitted daily to both 
Day and Evening 
Write, phone or call for new Bulletin giving complete information 













of instruction at the 
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ions 


334 Boylston Street @ 


No canvassers or solicitors 
employe 











when properly made with 


‘SLADE’S Grape Cream of Tartar 


can be eaten even by dyspeptics 
without ill effects. 


Take one quart sifted flour, rub in a tablespoonful butter or 
lard, add _two teaspoonfuls S SLADE’S 
SLADE’ 'S Saleratus, one-half Soapeecdel salt. Mix thoroughly, 
then stir in milk or water to make consistency to roll. Cut into 
biscuits and bake in quick oven, 


ASK GROCERS FOR SLADE’S 
D. & L. SLADE CO. 


Cream _ Tartar, one of 


Boston 
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Brush with 


BUuRRILL’S 


TOOTH PASTE—TOOTH POWDER 


To remove 
all particles 
of food and 
make it 
impossible 
for disease 
germs to 
operate— 
this is for 


health’s 


sake. 


To clean and 
polish the 
teeth and 
prevent dis- 
coloration 
and tartar— 
for looks’ 
sake. 


Cleaning 
with“Burrill’s” s 
is so 
satisfactory 
that duty 
becomes a 
pleasure. 
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— for 
“Burrill’s.” 


N. E. 
Laboratory 
Co. 
Lynn, Mass. 


PRice 2S Cents | 
| NEW E 
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“Active Workers 
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HEBRON, MAINE 


‘THE future holds countless opportunities 
for the wide-awake boys and far-sighted 
girls of today. How can your boy or girl 
meet the needs and responsibilities of that 
great time? 

Hebron, through its proper environment, 
close contact with students from many parts 
of the country, courses of study and plan of 
play, is moulding body, mind and soul for 
the tasks of this golden future. An ideal 
school for college preparation with practical 
courses for those not preparing for college. 

Buildings and dormitories are of the most 
beautiful type in New England. Its location 

















in a hamlet having no resorts or distracting 
entertainments, affords conditions most ideal 
for study, yet homelike atmosphere is main- 
tained. Practical courses including Sewing, 
Home Economics, Domestic Chemistry, De- 
bating and Business English and Arithmetic. 
For catalog address 
Wm. E. Sargent, Litt.D., Principal 








Thousands 
of people who 
thought they 
did not like 
peanut butter 
have changed 
their minds 
after tasting 


FORSTER’S. 





Sold by the pound at good 
food shops, from pail like 
this with glass cover. 


A. A. FORSTER CO., Natick, Mass. 











Water Supply 


FOR 


Country Homes 
LUNT MOSS CO.- BOSTON 











Bordentown Military Institute 


Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught how 
tostudy. Military training. Supervised — 35th year. 
For catalogue, address anes C- ras Col. . LANDON, Re 














Five-Day Boarding School 


BANCROFT SCHOOL, WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 
Established 1900. 





Bordentown, N. J. Principal ‘ana 











= bate ogi Work for Girls. New department opens 
p 1919. MIRIAM TITCOMB, Principal. 
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This Wonderful Range 
With Two Ovens 
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‘‘Makes Cooking Easy” - 


Bakes Bread, Cake, Pies, Biscuits—Broils Steak and Cooks 
Nine Different Vegetables and Cereals All At One Time 


Although it is less than four feet long it can do every Note the two gas ovens above—one for baking, glass 

kind of cooking for any ordinary family by gas in paneled, and one for broiling, with white enamel door. 

warm weather, or by coal or wood when the kitchen The large oven below has the Indicator and is heated 

needs heating. ~ by coal or wood. 

The Coal section and the Gas section are just assepa- See the cooking surface when you want to rush things 

rate as though you had two ranges in your kitchen. —five burners for gas and four covers for coal. 
When in a hurry both coal and gas ovens can be operated at the same time, using one for 


baking bread or roasting meats and the other for pastry baking—It “Makes Cooking Easy” 
Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 


aes Sere iia Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces. 





























